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VERSE IN SPENSER’S PROSE 
By Cuarues G. Oscoop 


This particle of homage to Edmund Spenser is not a paper. 
It is hardly more than an observation or suggestion of another 
among the many ways in which a confirmed Spenserian can 
amuse himself among the curiosities that poured so bountifully 
from that fertile mind. 

We may begin, as many have done, with Aristotle. In his 
Poetics we read (chap. 4) : 


So soon as the element of spoken discourse entered in[to the 
composition of Tragedy] nature herself suggested the appropriate 
metre—the iambic; for this is the readiest metre in speaking, as 
may be seen in ordinary conversation, where we are apt to fall into 
an iambic measure. On the other hand, our talk seldom runs into 
hexameters, and only when we depart from our usual cadence. 


And Professor Cooper observes: “ That something similar is 
true in English one may discover by listening for an iambic 
beat in everyday speech.” Perhaps then we are all in a case 
exactly opposite to that of M. Jourdain—we have been speak- 
ing in verse all our lives without knowing it. 

Now, a keen attentive ear will often catch a good rotund 
iambic five-stress line in casual speech of others or himself. And 
even more in written speech such lines are frequently imbedded, 
and that too in prose as casual and far removed as possible from 
any the least tinge of what we ordinarily imply in the term 
poetic. Yet as Aristotle says, our talk has more tendency to 
run into such when we depart from our usual cadence, perhaps 
through influences of emotion or formality. 
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But granted we are poets, to the extent at least of having 
composed many thousands of iambic five-stress lines; then sup- 
pose that our tongues and voices were as tuneful as the unique 
voice and tongue of Spenser—we might find it even harder, 
especially in a moment of excitement, to speak in prose than in 
verse. 

And now for Exhibit A. I quote a passage from the prose 
View of the Present State of Ireland (Todd, 8. 442) : 


A. He was (I assure you) the most outcast of all the O’Neales 
then, and lifted up by her Majesty out of the dust, 


To that he hath now wrought himselfe unto, 
And now hee playeth like the frozen snake, 
Who being for compassion releived 


by the husbandman, 
Soone after he was warme began to hisse, 
And threaten danger even to him and his. 


Here are five verses embedded in a short paragraph. One is 
tempted to observe that when Spenser rose to such a character- 
istic phrase as “ lifted up by her Majesty out of the dust ” it 
was fair warning that, as Uncle Remus says, he was “ gettin’ 
into a weavin’ way,” and metre next was a matter of course. 

This, I admit, is my star exhibit. But there are in the View 
perhaps a half dozen others in which the metrical tendency is 
as strong. 


B. On page 397 Spenser is speaking of the Irish bards: 


Yea truely, I have caused divers of them to be translated unto 
me, that I might understand them, and surely 


They savoured of sweet wit and good invention, (six stresses) 
But skilled not of the goodly ornaments 


of poetry; 
Yet were they sprinkled with some pretty flowres 
of their naturall device, 


Which gave good grace and comelinesse unto them, 
The which it is great pitty to see abused, 


to the gracing of wickednes and vice, which with good usage would 
serve to adorne and beautifie vertue. 


This evill custome therfore needeth reformation. (six stresses) 
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C. Apropos of the study of antiquities (p. 358) : 


This ripping of auncestors, is very pleasing unto me, and indeede 
savoureth of good conceipt, and some reading withall. 


I see hereby how profitable travaile 
and experience of forraine nations, is 
To him that will apply them to good purpose. 


Neither indeede would I have thought, that any such antiquities 
could have beene avouched for the Irish 


That maketh me the more to long to see 
Some other of your observations, 
Which you have gathered out of that country, 


and have earst half promised to put forth. 


D. Again where Spenser is mentioning learned authors on 
Irish antiquities (p. 348) : 
Vincentius, Aeneas Sylvius, 
Luidus, Buchanan, for that hee himselfe, being 


An Irish Scot or Pict by nation 
And being very excellently learned, 


and industrious to seeke out the truth of all things concerning the 
originall of his owne people, hath both 


Set downe the testimony of the auncients 


truely, and his owne opinion together withall very reasonably, 
though in some things he doth somewhat flatter. 


Besides, the Bardes and Irish Chroniclers themselves, 
(six stresses) 
though through desire of pleasing 


Perhappes too much, and ignorances of arts, 


and purer learning, they have clauded the truth of those lines; yet 
there appeares among them 


Some reliques of the true antiquitie, 
though disguised, which a well eyed man 
May happily discover and finde out. 
I grant the feet stand somewhat lamely in some of these 


verses, yet the ear attuned to Spenser’s music recognizes the 
familiar cadence peculiarly in such as these last two: 


Some reliques of the true antiquitie, 
May happily discover and finde out. 
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E. The Whole work would yield fifteen or twenty more lines 
as good, or better: 


So goodly and commodious a soyl (p. 299) 
Corners and glennes under the mountaines foote (p.316) 
And goodly lakes, like little inland seas (p. 320) 
Great mountaines and waste deserts full of grasse (p. 364) 
The wildnes of the mountaine pasturage (p. 466) 
The love of goodnes and civilitie (p. 312) 
Of planting lawes, and plotting pollicie (p. 313) 
No unjust enterprise or wrongfull warre (p. 444) 
Continuall awe and firme obedience (p. 453) 
Do greatly pittie and commiserate (p. 432) 
A very seemely colour and excuse (p. 410) 
An infinite confusion of all things (p. 354) 
And at the last quite banishéd and rooted out (p. 352) 


These cadences sound familiar enough to a reader of the Faery 
Queen. In the two hundred and thirteen pages of the View I 
have computed some six hundred iambic verses, nearly all with 
five stresses, though some with four, six, or even seven. And 
they tend to accumulate in the more emotional passages, 
though not invariably. 


F. In the earlier prose of Spenser’s familiar letters I do not 
observe the tendency. But in two other texts besides the View, 
the same occasional inclination to the iambic measure appears. 
In the lately recovered Axiochus are at least two such passages, 
of which I cite one. Socrates is describing the Other World: 


Which place is called the plain of Truth where the Judges sit 
examining every one that commeth thither, how he hath lived, and 
with what trade or manner of life 


Hee hath inhabited his mortall body, 
with whom there is 


No place for lies; nor refuge for excuses. 

Then they which in their life time were inspired 
And led with a good Angell, are received 

Into the houshold of the blessed, where 
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all seasons flowe with abundance of all fruits, 
Where from the silver springs doo calmely run 


the Christall streames, where the flourishing medowes are cloathed 
with chaungeable Mantles of glorious colours, where are famous 
Schooles of renowmed Philosophers, goodly companies of divine 


Poets, 
Trim sorts of Dauncers, heavenly Musicke, 
Great banquets furnishéd with costly cates, 


Tables abounding with all bounty, delights without all care, and 
pleasures without all paine: For the Inhabitants thereof 


Are neither touched with force of cold, nor payned 


with excesse of heate, but the moderate Aire breatheth on them 
mildly and calmely. 


Being lightned with the gentle Sunnébeames. 
G. The other text is the Briefe Note of Ireland addressed to 


the Queen shortly before Spenser died, and reporting the disaster 
of the Tyrone Rebellion which had driven him out of Ireland: 


Out of the ashes of disolacion and wastnes 


Of this your wretched Realme of Ireland, 


vouchsafe, 
Most mightie Empresse, our Dred soveraigne, 


to receive the voices of a fewe moste unhappie Ghostes ; 


Of whom is nothing but the ghost nowe left, 


which 
Lie buried in the bottome of oblivion, 


farre from the light of your gracious sunshine ; 


Which spredeth it selfe over Countries most remote. 


to the releeving of their destitute calamities and to the eternall 
advancement of your renowne and glorie; yet upon this miserable 
land, being your owne juste and heritable dominion, letteth no 


One little beame of your large mercie to be shed. 


And again: 


Could your Majesties most merciful eyes see some parte of the 
image of these our most rueful calamities, they would melt with 
remorse to see so many souls of your faithful subjects 


Brought hither to inhabit this your land, 
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of the which many were the last day men of good substance and 
ability to live, others of very able bodies to serve your Majesty, 


Now suddenly become so wretched wights 
And miserable outcasts of the world 

As that none of the country people here 
Vouchsafeth to commiserate, 


but rather to scorn and approbriouslie revile them as people aban- 
doned of all help and hope and exposed to extreme misery. 


We may remark, then, the strongly iambic character of Spen- 
ser’s prose, which shows itself not only in such complete lines as 
I have indicated, but in many instances where the cadence 
approaches closely to a complete line without quite achieving 
it. It remains only to wish good Spenserians much innocent 
amusement hunting his hidden iambs. 
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ESSEX, THE IDEAL COURTIER 
By Ray HeEFrrner 


No figure in Elizabethan history is so thoroughly misunder- 
stood today as that “ Magnifique Lord,’ Robert Devereux, 
Earl of Essex. A few rash acts recorded in school histories and 
encyclopedias have determined the whole conception of the 
man. But those characteristics which made him alike the idol 
of Queen and people, as well as the hope of the “ forward 
school ” and of scholars and poets, have somehow been over- 
looked, and that splendid character is now card-catalogued by 
graduate students and writers of “learned ” articles as “ that 
rash Earl.” No classification was ever further from the truth— 
the whole truth. 

To his contemporaries Essex was the Knight of Courtesy and 
took Sidney’s place as the Ideal Courtier, or as Spenser 
described him, “ Faire branch of Honor, flower of Cheualrie.” 
But our moderns do not agree with Spenser. Mr. F. I. Car- 
penter has the following comment on Mr. Percy Long’s identifi- 
cation of Spenser’s Sir Calidore as Essex: “ Makes out a plausi- 
ble case; but what about Essex as the protagonist of 
Courtesy? ”* By this question Mr. Carpenter implies that 
Essex was not the protagonist of courtesy and cannot be con- 
sidered as such. This misconception is repeated in Mr. Ken- 
neth Thorpe Rowe’s recent article, “Sir Calidore: Essex or 
Sidney,” * in which he sums up his characterization of Essex 
thus: 


But he had not courtesy—there’s the rub. Although possessed of 
“the most singular delicacy and generosity to his inferiors, and 
with carriage courtly, grave and exceedingly comely,” he was also 
called the “ impetuous Essex,” full of vehement and unrestrained 
passion, who never learned to disguise a feeling, or conceal a 
thought. In fact Essex was almost as noted for rudeness as Sidney 
was for courtesy.® 


Courtesy, we should remember, was to the Elizabethan 
1 Reference Guide to Edmund Spenser, p. 159. 


? Studies in Philology 28. 125-141. 
*P. 140. 
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synonymous with courtiership.* The courteous knight was, 
therefore, the courtier, and politeness (the modern meaning of 
courtesy) was only one of his qualities. So, when Mr. Carpenter 
objects to Essex as the protagonist of courtesy, he implies that 
he was not regarded by his contemporaries as a model courtier. 
It is my purpose in this paper, then, to show that in his own 
day the Earl was celebrated as a model courtier and, therefore, 
the protagonist of courtesy. 


POLITENESS 


Politeness was, however, one of the characteristics of the ideal 
courtier, and, likewise, one of Essex’s. If one is not inclined to 
depend on the Encyclopedia Britannica or the DNB for his- 
torical and biographical information, he will find in the docu- 
ments and literature of the period ample testimony to demon- 
strate that Essex was endowed with the virtue of courtesy, or 
politeness. Sir Robert Naunton uses the word courteous in its 
double sense when he describes the young Earl thus: “ There 
was in this young Lord, together with a kind of urbanity or 
innate courtesy which both won the Queen, and too, much took 
upon the people.” * Likewise, in a report of a visit to England 
(1596) of Signor Francesco Gardenigo to the Venetian Ambas- 
sador, we are told that “ The Earl is a great favourite of the 
Queen; he is about twenty-six years of age, tall, but wiry. . . . 
He is a right modest, courteous, and humane gentleman.” * 
Even his greatest enemies regarded him as a very courteous 
knight. Spanish opinion of him is reported thus: “They do 
not believe that Essex wrote it [the Apology], for the Earl is 
too courteous a knight to write such slander.” ° Sir Henry Wot- 
ton, friend of Essex, says of him and Buckingham: “ They 
were both fair spoken men, not prone and eager to detract 
openly from any man; and in this the Earl hath been most 
falsely blemished in our vulgar story.” ’ 


8*See A. C. Judson’s excellent article, “Spenser’s Theory of Courtesy,” PMLA 
47. 122-136. 

* Fragmentalia Regalia, Arber’s English Reprints (1870), p. 51. Italics mine. 

5 CSP, Venetian, 1592-1603, p. 238. Report enclosed in letter from P. Duodo to 
the Doge and Senate, 2 Nov. 1596. Italics mine. 
* CSP, Dom., 1598-1601, p. 203, “J. B. to Peter Halins,” 10 June, 1599. 
7 Reliquiae Wottonianae (London, 1685), pp. 174-5. 
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RAY HEFFNER 


Thomas Fuller, a near contemporary, writes of him: 


Robert Devereux. ... 


He was such a master-piece of Court and Camp, and so bright a 
Light therein, that we will observe his morning, fore-noon, high- 
noon, afternoon and night. 

His morning began at his first coming to court, the gates whereof 
he entered with four great advantages of pitie, kindred, favour and 
mirit: ... Merit, being of a Beautiful Personage, courteous 
nature, noble descent, fair (though much impaired) fortune. . . . 

He was valiant, liberall to scholars and souldiers, nothing dis- 
trustful, if not too confident of fidelity in others. Revengefulness 
was not bred but put into his disposition: Tis hard to say, whether 
such as were his Enemies, or such as should be his friends, did him 
more mischief. When one flattered him to his face for his Valour, 
no said he, my sins ever made me a coward. In a word, his failings 
were neither so foul, nor so many, but that the character of a right 
worthy man most justly belongs to his memory.® 


It is quite evident, then, that by his contemporaries Essex 
was considered a courteous man—a polite man. Moreover, his 
own actions prove him to be considerate of others. His attach- 
ment to his friends was notorious. His handsome gifts to men 
like Bacon and his ready and whole-souled championship of 
their causes were characteristic of the man. His devotion to 
Don Antonio and his fostering of Antonio Perez, as well as his 
passionate support of Henry Bourbon and the Huguenots, evi- 
dence his readiness to support any unfortunate who appealed to 
him for aid in a just cause. His championship of Davison, the 
Queen’s secretary, who was made to bear the blame for the 
execution of Mary Stuart, is only one outstanding example 
from a thousand others. 

His fairness toward his enemies, likewise, was a noted charac- 
teristic. After his duel with Blount, the two became fast friends. 
A more marked example, however, is his conduct toward his 
two most persistent enemies, Sir Robert Cecil and Sir Walter 
Raleigh. In 1597, Cecil wanted to go to France on a diplomatic 
mission, but he feared to leave Essex unrestrained at court. 
Before going, therefore, he secured the Earl’s promise not to do 
anything contrary to his interests at court. Despite the fact 
that Cecil was his chief rival and that during his absence he 
could have gained innumerable advantages, Essex kept that 


® The Worthies of England (1662), “‘ Hereford-Shire,” pp. 38-9. 
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promise. During the “Islands Voyage” Raleigh deliberately 
disobeyed orders and landed his forces. Although Essex was 
Commander of the expedition and could easily have caused 
Raleigh trouble both at sea and at home, he agreed to pass over 
the offence and to receive an apology. Camden remarks con- 
cerning this incident: “ For Essex being a man of most milde 
nature, slow to take offense, and apt to lay down his displeas- 
ures, forgave old enmities, which were now wearing out, for the 
common-wealths sake.” ° Although his former friend and recip- 
ient of numberless favours of the Earl, Francis Bacon was one 
of Essex’s chief prosecutors in his trial in 1600. But Lord Essex 
could “ not find it in his heart ” to censure Bacon, and accepted 
his former friend’s offer of his services after the trial. To repeat 
Thomas Fuller, then, Essex was “ nothing distrustful, if not too 
confident of fidelity in others. Revengefulness was not bred but 
put into his disposition.” 


CHIVALRY 


The ideals and practices of chivalry were considered a part of 
the makeup of every courtier. The ceremonies of Elizabeth’s 
coronation were concluded by a tournament, in which all the 
participants were noblemen of the court. This tournament was 
the first of a long series, which took place annually as the princi- 
pal event on Coronation Day, November 17. “ It was on this 
day,” says E. K. Chambers, “ that the tilt-yard of Westminister 
blazed with pageantry and rang with the spears of the manhood 
of England, gathered under the leadership of Sir Henry Lee to 
do honour to the Virgin Queen.” *° As early as 1581, Lee estab- 
lished himself as “ Knight of the Crown ” in the annual tilt.” 
Lee was not the only person, however, to win favour on the tilt 
yard. Even in the time of Henry VIII, the tournament had its 
value as a part of the courtly training of a gentleman. Like her 
father, Elizabeth, by her “ delight in the strength of a man and 
a horse,” made it possible for aspiring youths to win their way 
to court favour by proficiency at tilt, as well as in the mask. 


® Annales (ed., 1635), p. 473. 

1° Eliz. Stage 1. 18. ; 

1 The date of the first of the annual tilts is uncertain. Segar stated that they 
originated at Elizabeth’s Coronation. But Chambers is sure only that they existed 
as early as 1571. 
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So there is little cause for wonder that Coronation Day was 
kept as a solemn celebration, and, during the later years, almost 
took rank as a ceremony of state.’* 

My Lord of Essex early distinguished himself at tilt. In 1585, 
while he was with Leicester in the Low Countries, he so con- 
ducted himself in a tournament held by the Lord Governor that 
he “ led all men to have high hopes of his future greatness,” ** 
and on Coronation Day in 1590, he appeared in the tournament 
at which Sir Henry Lee resigned his post of challenger to the 
Earl of Cumberland, who took the name of the Knight of Pen- 
dragon Castle.** Cumberland, however, was overshadowed by 
the young Ear! of Essex, who gave the final touch of flattery to 
the tournament on Coronation Day by appearing in his col- 
lar of SS, “a thing unwonted,” except on days of solemn 
ceremony.’® 

In 1590, at a tournament held at Windsor on Saint Eliza- 
beth’s day the Earl of Cumberland, the Earl of Essex, and Lord 
Burge challenged all comers, six courses apiece. Essex’s part in 
this tournament is celebrated in a ballad on his death: 

At Tilt he did surpasse 
Gallantly, gallantly 

All men that is and was 
Evermore still. 

One day, as it was seene 
In honour of our Queene 


Such deeds hath nere bin seene 
As he did doe.?® 


In 1592, Essex and the Earl of Cumberland again appeared 
together as champions of the Queen. Philip Gawdy records that 


Vppon the Coronation Day at nyght ther cam two knights armed 
vpp into the pryvy chamber videlicet my L. of Essex and my L. of 
Cumberland and ther made a challenge that vppon XXVjth of 
ffebruary next they will run with all comers to mayntayn that ther 
M. is most worthiest and most fayrest Amadis de Guale.17 


12 Eliz. Stage 1. 17. 

*® Holinshed’s Chronicles (Lond., 1587) 1. 1483-4; quoted by Devereux, Lives of 
the Devereux, Earls of Essex 1. 180. 

14 This is the tournament which is described in Peele’s Polyhymnia. His account 
of Essex at this time is quoted infra. 

?® Birch, Eliz. 1. 92. Quoted by Chambers 1. 18. 

*8 Roxburghe Ballads 1. 565. “ A Lamentable Ditty,” etc.; cf. editor’s note. 

™! Letters of Philip Gawdy (1579-1616), ed. I. H. Jeayes, 1906 (Roxburghe Club), 
p. 67. Quoted by Chambers 1. 145 (note). 
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In 1595, my Lord of Essex presented his device of “ the Hermit, 
the Secretary, and the Soldier.” Peele describes it in his their 
Anglorum Feriae: lish s 
The first that led, in cheerful colours clad, much 
In innocent white and fair carnation, Willi: 


In an anonymous ballad, Elegy on the Efarl| of Essex, his 
prowess at tilt is further celebrated: 


Was he whose wisdom in his younger years 

And love to arms made him so far renown’d, 
The noble earl of Essex and of Ewe. 

His mute approach and action of his mutes 
Said that he was solicited diversely; 

One way to follow war and war’s designs,— 
And well he may, for skill he can full well 

Of War’s adventures, ‘larms and stratagems;— 
Another way t’ apply him to the care 

Of commonweal—affairs, . . . 


His senate-robes shall beautify his arms, 
His chivalry nobilitate his name.* 


And 


when tilt and barriers force were seene, 
sweet Deuorax still great honor wonn; 

for Courtiers weale and Englands queene, 
ther were no dangers he would shun. . . .*® 


As a matter of fact, Essex’s part in the Queen’s Day Celebra- 
tion was such an important item that his friends despaired of 
his reconciliation with the Queen after his quarrel in 1598 only 
when he failed to appear at the celebration of that year. 
Essex’s chivalry was not confined to the tournament: it was 
a part of his very nature. In the expedition with Drake and 
Norris to Portugal in 1589, before leaving Lisbon, Essex thrust 
his pike into the gate of the town, “ demanding aloud if any 
Spaniard mewed therein durst venture forth in favour of his 
mistress to break a lance. ‘ But those gallants thought it safer 
to court their ladies with amourous discourses than to have 


18 Anglorum Feriae, Englandes Hollydayes, celebrated the 17th of Novemb. last, 
1595, beginninge happly the 38 yeare of the raigne of our soveraigne ladie Queene Ri 
Elizabeth. By George Peele M* of Arte in Oxforde. Reprinted in Bullen’s ed. of Ic 
Peele’s Works 2. 338 ff. Quotation from Bullen, lines 190-209. Italics mine. glor 
This work of Peele, although not printed in his lifetime, shows well the importance 


attached to the Coronation Day Celebration. 
1° Ballads from MSS 2. 248. 21 


20 
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in his their loves written on their breasts with the point of his Eng- 
lish spear.’” *° This exploit was widely celebrated and did 
much to make Essex the popular hero that he was. Richard 
Williams in his Life and Death of Essex recounts it: 


That Portingale can witnesse well, 
and Don anthonie, then there kinge; 
Where haughtie valor did excell, 
That man in his estate to bringe. 
At lisborne gates this challenged hee, 
“The prowdest within, come forthe to me!” 


But when hee sawe it was [in] vayne, 
He stucke his Dagger on the gate, 
Whereon he honge his golden chayne, 
as skornynge the prowdest made: 
“ This shall be token that I bringe 
To you your trewe anoynted kinge.” 


r, his 
And in the Elegy on the Earl of Essex: 

when as at Lisbon he ariud, 

such haughty prowess he did show, 

when at their gate his feet he draue, 

which strook amasement to his foe : 

Which strook amasement to his foe: 
sbra- During their prowess to prove in fight, 
d of Anthonio was their king by right. 
only “ open your gates, therefore,” quoth he, 

and entertaine with Joy your king, 

_—— your former faults forgotten be; 

and drawing his poniard from his side, 

irust whereon a silken scarfe he tide. 

— And on their gate he lefte the same, 
his returning to his Company: 

afer which deeds he eternized by fame 

lave for noble acts of Cheualry. 

Spaine, france and portingall did feele 
last, his fauchions force of tempred steele.?* 
er Richard Niccols includes Essex’s challenge in his account of the 

glories of Elizabeth’s reign: 
tance 


7° Quoted by Devereux 1. 203-4, from Speed’s Chronicle (1632), p. 1190. 

*1 Ballads from MSS 2. 25. Williams dedicated his ballad to King James, saying 
that he wrote it “ presentli vppon ” Essex’s death (p. 23). 

22 Ibid., pp. 247-8. 
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And valiant Essex this bold challenge sent 
As combatant in his great soveraigne’s name, 
To know who durst of noble borne descent, 
Stand forth amongst the rest to fight for fame, 
And trie by blows the cause, for which they came; 
Of if by eight to eight, or ten to ten, 
Durst tempt their fate in fight like valiant men. 


But through th’ Iberian Armie not a man 
Stood forth as combatant in single fight.”* 


Essex’s return to England called forth Peele’s Eclogue Gratu- 
latorie, in which were celebrated his deeds of chivalry: 


And of his dread adventures here sing I 

Equivalent with the Punic chivalry, 

That brake his lance with terror and renown 

Against the gates of slaughtered Remus’ town; 
I6, 16 Paean! 

And was the first of many thousands more 

That at Penichia waded to the shore: 

There couth he lead his landed flock so far 

Till ’a was left of men approved in war.** 


Essex’s expedition to France, likewise, was conducted in the 
spirit of chivalry. Cayet’s Chronalogie Nouvemaire is filled 
with references to chivalric compliments and exchanges between 
Essex and Henry IV. When Essex’s brother, Walter Devereux, 
was killed at the siege of Rouen, the gentlemen of the Earl’s 
bodyguard engaged in a chivalric contest with the opposing 
forces for the body of the slain warrior. And at this same siege 
Essex sent another of his challenges to single combat. He chal- 
lenged Villars, Governor of Rouen, in the following manner: 
“Si vous voulez combattre vous méme & cheval ou & pied, je 
mainteindra que le querelle du Roi est plus juste que celle de la 
Ligue, et que ma Maitresse est plus belle que la votre.” * This 


*8 England’s Eliza, stanzas 317-8, Mirrour for Magistrates, part 5. 

** An Eclogue. Gratulatorie. Entituled: To the right honorable and renowned 
Shepheard of Albions Arcadia: Robert Earle of Essex and Ewe, for his welcome into 
England from Portugall. Done by George Peele, Maister of Arte in Oxon... . 1589. 
Reprinted in Bullen’s Peele 2. 267 ff., lines 138-146. 

Essex’s part in this expedition is the main interest in the prose tract entitled: 
A True Coppie of a Discourse Written by a Gentleman employed in the late Voyage 
of Spain and Portingale . . . 1589. The earl’s deeds are praised very highly and 
especially his challenge “ to meet any singly, or six, eight, ten, or more on each side.” 
From J. P. Collier’s Bibliographical Account 1. 317-9. 

*° Quoted by Devereux 1. 273, from Mém. de Sully 1. 312. 
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and Essex’s other actions were detailed for English readers by 
Coningsby in his Journal of the Siege of Rouen.*® 

That this love of chivalry was not merely a boyish affectation 
is shown by our hero’s actions in his campaign against Tyrone 
in the North. Essex had pursued the rebel leader for days with- 
out being able to force him to do battle. Finally, despairing of 
ever bringing the two armies together, he sent Tyrone a chal- 
lenge to single combat. He proposed to meet the Irish leader at 
a middle point between the two armies, and there themselves 
decide the issue. So, Essex’s affection for chivalric principles is 
evidenced not only by his prominence on the tilt yard, but also 
by his conduct in actual warfare. It was this part of Essex’s 
character that Spenser had in mind when he celebrated him as 
“ Faire branch of Honor, flower of Cheualrie.” 

Since, then, the practice of chivalry was an important part of 
the education of a courtier, and since courtiership was synony- 
mous with courtesy, my Lord of Essex, in this important 
respect, was the protagonist of courtesy. 


ATHLETIC SPORTS 


Another important item in the training of the courtier was 
athletic sports. In this respect, de Sélincourt in his introduction 
to the one volume Ozford Spenser, although he agrees with 
Long that certain touches in the character of Calidore may 
have been suggested by Essex, thinks that “ its general concep- 
tion fits far better with Sidney.” He adds: “ Among other cor- 
roborative details it is worth noting, as Mr. J. C. Smith points 
out to me, that Sir Calidore is distinguished from the other 
faerie knights by the emphasis laid on his prowess as a runner 
and a wrestler.” ** Athletic sports were a part of the training 
of the courtier and are treated as such by every writer on the 
“ new Humanistic Education ” from Rabelais to Spenser. Lord 
Essex was famed as an athlete. The descriptions of him picture 
him as such. Sir Henry Wotton tells us that he was “ able 
bodied, tall, and stooping a little from the shoulders.” * Like- 
wise, Signor Francesco Gardenigo described him as “ about 


26 Camden Miscellany 1 (Publication of the Camden Society, O. S. 39). 
27P. lili. Cf. P. W. Long’s review, MLR 10. 111-2. 
*8 Relig. Wot., pp. 174-5. 
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twenty-six years of age, fair-skinned, tall, but wiry.” ®° Sir 
Thomas Coningsby relates in his Siege of Rouen incidents in 
which Essex showed his athletic ability. He tells us that on 
August 22: “This eveninge . .. the kinge with his nobles 
would neades leape, where our lord generall did overleape them 
all.” *° And of{ his strength in general he says: “The 17 My 
lord wente early to the kinges quarter, being only accompanied 
with 4 of us, for such a body hath he made of yron, supporting 
travaile and passioned in all extremyties, that following him did 
tyre our bodies, that are made of flesh and boane.”* Cayet 
records in his Chronologie Nouvemaire, among other deeds, 
that Essex spent three days before Noyon engaged in sports. 
For this he was censured by the Queen. In regard to athletic 


sports, then, Essex was well qualified for the place of the ideal 
courtier. 


Port AND SCHOLAR 


The perfect courtier was a complete man—he combined the 
active with the contemplative life. It is a constant source of 
wonder for the modern student that the Elizabethan courtier 
should have combined these nowadays hostile ideals. Men like 
Essex found time and inclination not only for attendance on 
the Queen as gallants of the court, but also for serious business. 
Moreover, the serious side of their lives was also divided into 
two parts—one had to do with affairs of state, wars, voyages, 
business ventures, and the like; the other was devoted to study, 
to writing, and to the encouraging of men of talent. Although 
we today are not accustomed to think of Essex as a poet and 
scholar, his reputation as such, especially in his early years, was 
widely celebrated among his contemporaries. In this respect, 
Sir Henry Wotton, Essex’s friend and companion, says of him: 


The Earl was of good Erudition . . . was a very acute and sound 
speaker, when he would attend to it; and for his writings, they are 
beyond example, especially in his familiar letters and things of 
delight at court, when he would admit his serious habits, as may be 
seen in his impressas and Inventions of entertainment, and above 
all in his darling piece of love, and self-love; his stile was an elegant 


*° Loc. cit. ™?P. 44. 
P38. 
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perspicuity, rich of phrase, but seldom any bold metaphors; and 
so far from Tumer, that it rather wanted a little elevation.*? 


And in another place Wotton describes the occasion of one of 
Essex’s sonnets: 


There was another time long after when Sir Fulke Greville (late 
Lord Brook) a man in appearance intrinsical with him, or at least 
admitted to his melancholy hours, either belike espying some weari- 
nesse in the Queen, or perhaps (with [little change of the word, 
though more in danger) some wariness towards him; and working 
upon the present matter (as he was dexterous and close) had 
almost super-induced into favour the Earl of Southampton; which 
yet being timely discovered, my Lord of Essex to evaporate his 
thoughts in a Sonnet (t2ing his common way) to be sung before 
the Queen, (as it was) by one Hales, in whose voice she took some 
pleasure, whereof the complot, methinks had as much of the Hermit 
as of the Poet. 


And if thou should’st by her now be forsaken 
She made thy Heart too strong for to be shaken.** 


Ben Jonson, another famous contemporary, includes Essex in 
his Scriptorum Catalogue: “The Earle of Essex, noble and 
high; and Sir Walter Raleigh, not to be contemn’d either for 
judgement, or stile.” ** In a marginal note he mentions Essex 
in company with Sidney, Hooker, Saville, etc., and in his Con- 
versations with Drummond he says: “ Essex wrotte that Epistle 
or preface before the translation of y* last part of Tacitus which 
is A. B.”* The reference here is, of course, to Sir Henry Sa- 
ville’s translation of Tacitus, published in 1591. Edmund 
Bolton in his Hypercritica repeats Jonson’s statement and men- 
tions Saville as the author. He says: “ And of such works the 
Earl of Essex under the letters A. B. (for Fames [sic] gives it 
him) in an Epistle before the translated Tacitus of his friend 
Sir Henry Savil.” ** Essex himself in his Apology called Sir 
Henry to witness his love of learning in his younger years." It 


82 Relig. Wot., pp. 172-4. Ben Jonson in his Conversations with Drummond men- 
tions Essex’s impressas. See also Camden’s Remaines (1614), pp. 218-226 and Henry 
Peacham’s Minerva Britannia (1612), p. 81. 

83 Op. cit., p. 165. 

34 Timber or, Discoveries (1641), Bodley Head Quartos 5. 37-8. 

86 Hereford and Simpson, Works 1. 142. 

5® Quoted from p. 242 by Hereford and Simpson 1. 167. 

87 An Apologie of the Earle of Essex; Against those that jealously and Maliciously 
tax him to be the Hinderer of the Peace and Quiet of his Country. Penned by 


2 
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is indeed significant that Essex himself should refer to his devo- 
tion to learning in his early years as argument “ against those 
which jealously and maliciously tax him to be the Hinderer of 
the Peace and Quiet of his Country.” 

Edmund Bolton refers to the Apologie in his Hypercritica: 


That tractate which goeth under the name of the Earl of Essex his 
apology, was thought by some to be Mr. Antony Bacon’s: but as 
it bears that E. Name, so do I also think it was the Earl’s own, as 
also his advices to Roger Earl of Rutland; then which nothing 
almost can be more honourably utter’d, nor more to the writer’s 
praise, so far as belongs to a noble English oratour.** 


Gabriel Harvey, Spenser’s intimate friend and correspondent, 
speaks of Essex as a writer: 


Not manie Chaweers, or Lidgates, Gowers, Occleves, Surries, or 
Heywoods in those dayes: & how few Aschams, or Phaers, Sidneys, 
or Spensers, Warners or Daniels, Silvesters, or Chapmans in this 
pregnant age. But when shall we tast the preserved dainties of Sir 
Edward Dier, Sir Walter Raleigh, M. Secretarie Cecill, the new 
patron of Chaucer [Speght’s Chaucer was dedicated to Cecil]; the 
Earle of Essex, the King of Scotland, the soveraine of the divine 
art; or a few other refined wittes & surprising spirits.*° 


In the margin Harvey wrote: “ The rare spirits of this age.” 
On Oct. 20, 1598, John Chamberlain sent some verses to his 


Himself in anno 1593. London 1603. Imprinted by R. Bradocke. In 1600, after 
Essex’s first trial, a book was published which purported to be Essex’s “ Apologie,” 
but Essex denied that it bore any resemblance to what he had written. He himself 
notified the Archbishop of Canterbury to have the book called in. On May 10, 1600, 
Archbishop Whitgift wrote to Sir Robert Cecil the following account of the suppres- 
sion of the book: 


“Yesterday in the afternoon, Mr. Cuffe, the Earl of Essex man, came home from 
his Lord unto me to signify of this book which I send to you . . . 292 copies have been 
printed. ... Whereof I have gotten into my hands 210 or thereabouts and hope to 
have the rest sometime today.” (Cecil MSS 10. 142-3.) 

On May 28, 1600, John Chamberlain wrote to his friend Dudley Carleton that Lady 
Rich had been called before the council to explain her letter “in the end” of 
Essex’s “ Apologie lately printed.” (Letters of John Chamberlain, p. 76, letter 29.) 
Since Lady Rich’s letter is not in the 1603 edition of the Apologie in the Library 
of Congress, and since I have been unable to find any allusion to her letter in any 
account of the 1603 edition, I conclude that the 1603 version is a different treatise, 
probably the authentic one. I have not been able, however, to locate either a copy 
or an account of a copy of the 1600 edition. Whitgift probably succeeded in 
rounding up all 292 copies, and, consequently, left none for bibliographical purposes. 
88 P, 234. Quoted from Hereford and Simpson 1. 167. 
°° Marginalia, ed. G. C. Moore-Smith (1913), p. 231. Italics mine. 
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friend Dudley Carleton with the following comment: “I have 
sent you some verses that go under the name of the Lord of 
Essex when he was in disgrace, but I cannot warrant them to be 
his, nor made at that time.” *° 

Moreover, in 1595, one year before the publication of the 
Sixth Book of the Faerie Queene, Essex presented a device to 
the Queen on Coronation Day in which he referred to his love 
of learning. In the tilt yard he was met by a hermit, a secre- 
tary of state, and an esquire. They sought to move this worthy 
knight to “leave his vain following of love ” and to embrace 
their respective professions. The hermit represented the life of 
a scholar, and the secretary was that “ domestical greatness ” 
which Bacon and his other friends counselled him to strive to 
attain and to which quest he devoted his time from his return 
from France until 1596. But the esquire answered them all by 
saying that “this knight would never forsake his Mistress’ 
love.” * 

Just as it is easily demonstrated that the part played by the 
secretary had a basis in fact, so will I show that the hermit, the 
emblem of learning, also was drawn from events in the Earl’s 
life. In 1576, at the age of nine, young Robert Devereux was 
described as a master of the Latin and French languages. Soon 
after he demonstrated his knowledge of Latin by writing to 
Lord Burghley a letter in good Latin prose. In 1577 at the age 
of ten he entered Trinity College, Cambridge. Among his 
tutors there was Dr. John Whitgift, afterward Archbishop of 
Canterbury. On July 6, 1581, at the age of fourteen, he was 
created Master of Arts. Soon after he retired to his house at 
Lanfey in Pembrokeshire and devoted his time to study until 
he was brought to court in 1584 by the Earl of Leicester. It is 
said, however, by his contemporary and biographer, Sir Robert 
Naunton, that he showed great aversion to the court and would 
have liked better to remain with his studies in the country. 
After his introduction at court, therefore, he withdrew and 
again sought his studies. But in 1585 he accompanied Leicester 
to the Low Countries. Here, as before, the serious nature of the 


*° Letters of John Chamberlain (Camden Soc., O.S. 39), letter 9, p. 25. 
“1 Sidney Papers 1. 362. The Squire’s speech is reprinted in Devereux 2. app. F. 
Cf. also pp. 505-6. 
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young Earl showed itself. John Stow says of him in this 
respect: 


Robert Devereux, Earle of Essex, being but ten yeares of age, at 
the death of his father, was for a time traynd up in the University, 
and in the Court. And at the age of nineteene, went into Flaunders, 
and there served against the Duke of Parma, being very forward in 


all actions, striving for knowledge, and experience in war and mar- 
tiall discipline.** 


And, as I have formerly pointed out, in his Apology in 1598, he 
directed Anthony Bacon to witness his affection for Sir Henry 


Saville and “ your most rarely learned brother ” as proof of his 
love of learning. 


Peele in his Anglorum Feriae gives an account of Essex’s 
device. His account begins: 


The first that led, in cheerful colours clad 

In innocent white and fair carnation, 

Was he whose wisdom in his younger years 
And love to arms make him so far renown’d, 
The noble earl of Essex and of Ewe.** 


Anthony Wood records that in 1588, 


Apr. 11 Rob Devereux Earl of Essex and master of the Horse to 
Queen Elizabeth, was incorporated M. of A. as he stood at Cam- 
bridge, being then accounted one of the best poets among the 


nobility of England, and a person adorned with singular gifts of 
nature.** 


Thomas Warton says of Essex in this connection: 


Coxeter says, that he had seen one of Ovid’s Epistles translated 
by Robert Earl of Essex. This I have never seen; [Hazlitt adds 
note: “nor anybody else ”] and if it could be recovered I trust it 
would only be valued as a curiosity. A few of his sonnets are in the 
Ashmolean Museum, which have no marks of poetic genius. He is 
a vigorous and elegant writer of prose. But if Essex was no poet, 
few noblemen of his age were more courted by poets. From Spenser 
to the lowest rhymer he was the subject of numerous sonnets, or 
popular ballads. I will not except Sidney. I can produce evidence 
to prove that he scarce ever went out of England, or even left Lon- 


*? Annales, p. 805. 

*8 Quoted ante. Italics mine. 

“* Fasti Oxonienses. In the second vol. of 1721 ed. of the Athenae, p. 188, Wood 
mentions seven items as Essex’s Works. For a complete list of Essex’s writings, see 
the Coopers’ Athenae Cantabrigienses 2. 300-1. 
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don, on the most frivolous enterprise, without a pastoral in his 
praise, or a panegyric in metre, which was sold and sung in the 
streets. Having interested himself in the fashionable poetry of the 
times, he was placed high in the ideal arcadia now just established: 
and among other instances which might be brought, on his return 
from Portugal in 1589, he was complimented with a poem, called, 
“ An Egloge Gratulatorie, . . .” This is a light in which lord Essex 
is seldom viewed. I know not if the Queen’s fatal partiality, or his 
inherent attractions, his love of literature, his heroism, integrity, 
and generosity, qualities which abundantly overbalance his pre- 
sumption, his vanity, and impetuosity, had the greater share in dic- 
tating these praises. If adulation were anywhere justifiable, it must 
be paid to the man who endeavoured to save Spenser from starving 
in the streets of Dublin [London], and who burried him in West- 
minister-Abbey with becoming solemnity. Spenser was persecuted 
by Burleigh, because he was patronised by Essex.*® 


So, from this evidence it is quite clear that Essex was recog- 
nized by his contemporaries as fulfilling the requirements for 
the ideal courtier in respect to the contemplative life. It may 
be objected that his affection for learning and the contempla- 
tive life was merely a pose; but if it were, it was well carried 
out and constant throughout his life. As late as 1600, when he 
was in disgrace, he wrote in reply to Bacon’s letter in which he 
excused himself for his actions at the trial: 


Mr. Bacon, 

I can neither expound nor censure your late actions, being igno- 
rant of them all save one, and having directed my sight inward only 
to examine myself. You do pray me to believe that you only aspire 
to the conscience and commendation of bonus civis and bonus vir; 
and I do faithfully assure you that while that is your ambition 
(though your course be active and mine contemplative), yet we 
shall both convenire in eodem tertio and convenire inter nos ipses. 


Your retired friend, 
Essex.*® 


Tue PAstToraAL 


Spenser makes his knight of courtesy a pastoral hero. My 
Lord of Essex fulfills the requirements for the ideal courtier not 
only in his affection for the contemplative life, but also in the 


*° History of English Poetry, ed. 1840, 3. 340-1. 
*° Abbott, Bacon and Essex, p. 183. 
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association of the pastoral with him, according to his high posi- 
tion in the “ ideal arcadia now just established.” Unfortunately, 
Warton did not mention the many pastorals that were written 
to celebrate Essex’s goings and comings; but enough are extant 
to indicate the nature of those which are lost. The best known 
of these is Peele’s Eclogue Gratulatorie, written in the con- 
ventional pastoral form as a dialogue between Palinode and 
Piers (characters from Spenser’s Shepherds Calendar). Pali- 
node opens the discussion by asking: 


Herdgroom what gars thy pipe to go so loud? 
Why bin thy looks so smiker and so proud? 
Perdy, plain Piers, but this couth ill agree 

With thilk bad fortune that age thwarteth thee. 


To some further jibes of Palinode, Piers finally tells the subject 
of his song thus: 


Thou art a sour swain, Palinode, Perdy; 
My bag-pipe vaunteth not of victory; 
Then give me leave sonizance to make 
For chivalry and lovely learning’s sake! 

I6, 16, Paean! 


And in the following stanza he explains the title, An Eclogue, : 
Gratulatorie, Entitled: To the right honorable and renowned i 
Shepheard of Albions Arcadia: Robert Earle of Essex and of . 
Ewe, for his Welcome into England from Portugall: 


Of arms to sing I have nor lust nor skill; 
Enough is me to blazon my good-will, 

To welcome home that long hath lacked been, 
One of the jolliest shepherds of our green. 


And in the next few stanzas he further describes the subject of 
his song as: 


Thilk shepherd, Palinode, whom my pipe praiseth, 
Whose glory my reed to welkin raiseth, 
He’s a great herdgroom, certes, but no swain 
Save hers that is the folower of Phoebe’s plain; 
I6, i6 Paean! 
He’s well-allied and loved of the best, 
Well-thew’d, fair and frank, and famous by his crest 
His Rain-deer, rocking with proud and stately pace, l 


Giveth to his flock a right beautiful grace; i 


I6, 16, Paean! 
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He waits where our great shepherdess doth wun, 
He playeth in the shade, and thriveth in the sun; 
He shineth on the plains, his lusty flock him by, 
As when Apollo kept in Arcady; 

I6, 16 Paean! 47 


Then too, William Browne in his Britannias Pastorals (1625) 
gives the following description of Essex and his downfall. The 
Shepheard describes the “ Vale of Woe ”: 


Next him a great man sate, in woe no lesse; 
Teares were but barren shadowes to expresse 
The substance of his griefe, and therefore stood 
Distilling from his heart red streames of blood: 
He was a Swaine whome all the Graces kist, 

A brave, heroicke, worthy Martialist: 

Yet on the Downes he oftentimes was seene 

To draw the Merry Maidens of the Greene 

With his sweete voice; once, as he sate alone, 

He sung the outrage of the lazy Drone,** 

Vpon the lab’ring Bee, in straines so rare, 

That all the flitting Pinnionists of ayre 

Attentive sate, and in their kindes did long 

To learne some Noat from his well-timed song. . . . 


After the Beares just death, the quickening Sunne 
Had twice six times about the Zodiacke run 
And (as respectlesse) never cast an eye, 

Vpon the night-invail’d Cymmerit, 

When this brave Swaine (approved valorous) 
In opposition, of a tyrannous 

And bloody Savage being longtime gone 
Quelling his rage with faithless Gerion 
Returned from the stratagems of Warres, 
(Inriched with his qual’d foes bootlesse scarres) 
To see the cleare eyes of his dearest Love, 

And that her skill in hearbs might help remove 
The freshing of a wound which he had got 

In her defence, by Envies poyson’d shot, 

And coming through a Grove wherein his faire 
Lay with her breasts displai’d to take the aire, 
His rushing through the boughs made her arise, 
And dreading some wild beasts enterprize, 
Directs toward the noise a sharpened dart, 
That reached the life of his undaunted heart, 


“7 Bullen, pp. 275-6. 
*® Essex’s poem, “ The Buzzing Bees Complaint.” 
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Which when she knew, twice twenty moones nie spent 
In teares for him, and dy’d in languishment.*® 


Moreover, Essex’s poems as well as his letters show him to 
have conformed to pastoral models and thoughts. In the Buz- 
zing Bees Complaint, mentioned by Browne, said to have been 
written by Essex “in his first discontment,” the pastoral note 
is evident. 


It was a time when sillie Bees could speake, 
And in that time I was a sillie Bee 

Who suckt on time, vntill my heart gan breake, 
Yet never found that time would favour me. 

Of all the swarme, I onlie could not thrive, 
Yet brought I wax and honey to the hive.*° 


The following is a poem said to have been sent by him to 
Elizabeth from Ireland: 


Happy were he coulde finish forth his fate 

In some unhaunted desert, most obscure 

From all society, from love and hate 

Of worldly folkes; there might he sleepe secure, 
There wake again, and give God ever praise, 
Content with hippes and hawes and brambel-berrie, 
In contemplation passing still his days, 

And change of holy thoughts to make him merrie; 
That when he dies his tomb might be a bush 
Where harmless Robin dwels with gentle thrush." 


Professor Greenlaw has pointed out that melancholy is a 
characteristic of the pastoral hero. In this respect Wotton tells 
us that Essex was “ cogitative ” by nature, of a close and re- 
served countenance, especially at meals. He “was wont to 
make this observation of himself . . . when he had checked his 


“° The Whole Works of William Browne, ed. W. Carew Hazlitt, printed for the 
Roxburghe Library, London, 1868, 1. 120-2. “ Britannia’s Pastorals” (Bk. 1, 
song 4). 

5° Printed in Ballads from MSS 2. 240 ff. and attributed to Cuffe under the title 
“A Poem made on the Earle of Essex (being in disgrace with Queene Eliz.) : by Mr. 
Cuffe his Secretary.” However, reference is made to another copy in Add. MS. 5495, 
fol. 28 bk. which has the following title: “These verses were pend by Robert late 
Earle of Essex in his first discontment in the months of July and August.” 

51 Printed in Fuller Worthies Lib. Miscell. (ed. A. B.™Grosart) 5. 442-8, from 
Ashm. MS 781, p. 83, headed “certain verses made by my Lord Essex.” Cf. 
Chetham MS 8012. In this miscellany Grosart has assembled and published all the 
available verses that have been attributed to Essex. 
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RAY HEFFNER 25 
first appetite . . . he sate usually for a good while silent.” 
Rowland Whyte gossips of Essex’s melancholy in 1596 thus: 


.. . My Lord of Essex once againe doth keape his chamber, and 
saies he will goe into Wales. Truly, my Lord, he leades here a very 
unquiet Liffe. . . . For that man you writ about to 1000 [Earl of 
Essex] I doe not know what success it will take, seing him so indis- 
posed with malincholy; . . .** 


SPENSER’S Sir CALIDORE 


Since the evidence in the preceding pages indicates that Essex 
was associated by his contemporaries with every phase of the 
ideal courtier, it is pertinent at this point to renew the ques- 
tion of his identification with Calidore, the knight of courtesy 
in Spenser’s Faerie Queene. The chief objection to such an 
identification is the fact that it is usual to see Sir Philip Sidney 
imaged in the courteous knight. The first to make the Sidney 
identification was Upton in 1758: 


Methinks, by no far-fecht allusions, we might discover pictured 
out to us that truly courteous Knight Sir Philip Sidney, in the char- 
acter of Sir Calidore; whose name . . . leads us to consider the 
many graceful and goodly endowments that heaven peculiarly gave 
him. This is that brave courtier mentioned by our poet in Mother 
Hubberds Tale: 


Yet the brave courtier, in whose beautious thought 
Regard of honour harbours— 

He will not creep, nor crouch with fained face, 
But walks upright with comely stedfast pace, 
And unto all doth yield due Courtesie. 


With this hint given, who can help thinking of Sidney’s Arcadia, 
when he finds Sir Calidore misspending his time among the Shep- 
herds? And when this Knight of Courtesy meets in his pastoral 
retirement with Colin Clout, and by his abrupt appearance drives 
away the rural Nymphs and Graces, which makes the shepherd, 


for fell despight 
Of that displeasure, break his bag-pipe quite: 
Do not all these circumstances, agreeably to the tenor of this Poem, 


allude to our poet’s leaving the country, and the rural muse at Sir 
Philip Sidney’s request. . . .** 


G. L. Craik, in 1845, strengthened Upton’s position by identi- 
52 Op. cit., pp. 170-1. 


53 Sidney Papers 2. 22-3, “‘ Rowland Whyte to Sir Robert Sidney, 28 Feb. 1596.” 
54 Spenser’s Faerie Queene, ed. J. Upton (1758) 2. 657. 
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fying Meliboe with Walsingham and Corydon with Thomas 
Watson.°*° 

The first to dispute Upton’s identification was Percy W. 
Long.*® In his discussion, Long accepts Craik’s identification 
of Meliboe, but he objects to that of Calidore. He thinks that 
Spenser means by Sir Calidore not Sidney but Robert Dever- 
eux, Earl of Essex. His reasons are as follows: 


1. Calidore’s physical strength corresponds more with Essex’s 
strong body than with Sidney’s slender frame. 
2. Calidore is represented as no poet. 
3. Calidore is represented as a great warrior. Essex’s reputation 
in this respect was far greater than that of Sidney. 
4. The wooing of Pastorella fits the courtship of Essex better than 
that of Sidney, for: 
(a) It is strictly contemporary with Meliboe’s (Walsingham’s) 
death.*? 
(b) In the courtship, a disparity of social relations is insisted 
upon. 
(c) Colin Clout’s lady-love was Elizabeth Carey. A conversa- 
tion between Essex and Spenser on this subject is likely. 


As I have indicated in the foregoing, Mr. Long’s thesis has 
not met with favour among the Spenser scholars. He has not, 
however, made out so strong a case as he might. As I have 
pointed out, Essex, like Sidney, was looked upon as the ideal 
courtier. Moreover, Spenser’s dedicatory sonnet to Essex in 
1590 indicates not only that he intended to place that Earl in 
some future installment of his epic, but also that he was at that 
time making a bid for Essex’s favour. That he looked upon 
Essex as a friend and patron in 1596 is evidenced by his high 
praise of him in his Prothalamion of that year. 


55 Spenser and His Poetry (London, 1845) 3. 74. 

5° ** Spenser’s Sir Calidore” in Englische Studien 42 (1910). 53-60. 

°7 Long bases his statement on the fact that the first child from this union was 
born in 1591. The wedding was a secret one. Conyers Read in his Life of Walsing- 
ham (8. 170) cites a letter from Dr. William Gifford, an English Catholic refugee 
on the continent, to one of his friends in June, 1587, in which it is intimated that 
Essex married Lady Sidney before that date. The letter reads: ‘“‘ Secondly, because 
Walsingham has married his daughter Lady Sidney to. .. .” The last part of the 
sentence Read could not decipher. There can be no doubt that the allusion is to 
her second husband, the Earl of Essex. This fact, however, does not destroy Long’s 
argument, for Essex was careful to conceal his wedding, and it is quite possible that 
Spenser thought of it as having taken place the year before the birth of a child 
caused it to be announced. Peele mentions Essex as Sidney’s successor in love in his 
Polyhymnia (1590). 
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We should note here that Spenser in Book VI of the Faerie 
Queene would have been concerned with Essex’s acts and repu- 
tation before 1596; anything after that date could not have 
influenced him. But the conception of Essex as “the rash 
Earl,” the champion of rudeness is based on his actions (though 
wrongly still) of the 1597-1600 period. Essex’s fame as the 
protagonist of courtesy was most widely celebrated at the very 
time that Spenser was writing the second installment of his 
epic—1590 to 1596, the time of the poet’s visits to London. 
Then, too, Essex’s paying the cost of the poet’s funeral indi- 
cates that the Earl considered himself as Spenser’s patron. So, 
we are safe in assuming that at the time of the publication of 
the Sixth Book, Spenser was an admirer and friend of Essex. 
He would, therefore, have viewed him very much in the same 
light as did Peele and the many other admirers mentioned in 
the first part of this paper. 

As I have shown, all the characteristics of Calidore may be 
applied to Essex. The most strongly suggestive of Sidney is, 
of course, the pastoral episode. Essex was not only celebrated 
in pastorals but also wrote pastoral poetry of his own. His love 
of the country and the retired life, likewise, make him a fit sub- 
ject for the pastoral. In this connection it has been said that 
the Arcadia is the “ prose counterpart ” of the Faerie Queene 
and that the resemblance is best seen in the Calidore-Pastorella 
episode.** I have shown that the pastoral was usually associated 
with courtiership. Its use by Spenser, then, in Book Six was not 
only natural but imperative. Moreover, it should be mentioned 
that practically every pastoral written after the publication 
of Sidney’s Arcadia owed something to that work—no matter 
what the application might be. Essex, as we see from Peele’s 
Eclogue, was ranked high in that “ Ideal Arcadia,” which had 
its origin and conception in that of Sidney. Therefore, Spenser’s 
Calidore-Pastorella episode is his ideal Arcadia. Like Peele’s it 
owes its conception to Sidney, but like Peele’s its application is 
a timely one, and it relates to the perfect courtier in the time 
in which it was published. In this connection, it should be noted 
that Essex was in high favour with the Queen from 1587 until 

58. Greenlaw, “Shakespeare’s Pastorals” in Studies in Philology 13 (1916). 


122-154; and “Sidney’s Arcadia as an Example of Elizabethan Allegory” in 
Kittredge Anniversary Papers (Boston, 1913), pp. 327-337. 
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about 1597. Anthony Bagot wrote to his father in May 1587: 
“ When she is abroad, nobody near her but M. L. of Essex; and 
at night, my Lord is at cards, or one game or another with her, 
that he cometh not to his own lodgings till the birds sing in the 
morning.” ©? And when Elizabeth called him back from France, 
she wept and begged him to keep himself out of harm’s way. 
Calidore, we remember is “ beloved over all.’ Moreover, he is 
most complete knight of all; he is the ideal courtier. Essex was 
praised as “ Minervas foe daunting shield: Of Mars conquering 
honor: Of the courts loadstarre: Of Englands Scipio: Of France 
his ayde: Of fames glory: Of the muses eldest sonne: Of Orna- 
ment: Of Vertues Miracle: Of religions champion: of thrice 
honorable & worthilie-worthie-honored-noble-Essex.” © And in 
the dedication to the same work his virtues are summed up in a 
way that suggests the character of Calidore: 

Your honour (be it spoken without envie) like England’s cedar 
is sprung up to preserve with your shadowe, the humblest in all 
professions, from hatred’s malice. The warlike and brave soldier 
thinkes himself (and that in truth is) graced, to be tearmed but 
your follower. The worthy and kind passionate courtier deemes 
(and worthily) this is honor to bee your favourite. The sober and 
devout student that despised doth walke melancholy, takes him- 
selfe (and not without cause) fortunate to be tearmed your 
schollar.* 

It was in this light that Spenser and his contemporaries viewed 
Essex in 1595-6. His identification with Calidore was, therefore, 
almost inevitable. 

It may be objected, however, that Book V closes with an 
account of Lord Grey in Ireland, and that the main events in 
the book are of the time between 1580 and 1586. Consequently, 
Book VI should come in that period; it presents a different 
aspect of the reign for the same period. If Spenser wrote about 
the ideal courtier in 1585, he certainly meant Sidney. Of the 
truth of this last statement I have no doubt. But Spenser in 
Book V, by inserting the Bourbon incident, makes his story bear 
on conditions immediately contemporary. So, the Irena episode 
refers not only to Grey but also to Essex.” Such, then, is the 


5° Devereux 1. 135-6. 

so« W.C.,” dedicatory letter to Polimanteia (1595), in Brydges’ British Bibli- 
ographer 1. 275. °? To be treated in a forthcoming paper. 

*2 Ibid. 
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case in Book VI. When Spenser first thought of writing about 
the ideal courtier, he no doubt had Sidney in mind; but when 
he actually wrote the book, he made it bear on Essex—he gave 
it a timely interest. This was not hard to accomplish, for Essex 
was looked upon by his contemporaries as the successor to Sid- 
ney. This fact is pointed out not only by the evidence in the 
preceding pages, but also by the following definite statements. 
Peele in his Eclogue Gratulatorie says of his shepherd, Essex: 


Fellow in arms he was in their flowering days 
With that great Shepherd, good Philisides; 

And in sad sable did I see him dight, 

Moaning the miss of Pallas’ peerless knight. . . . 


But, ah for grief! that jolly groom is dead, 
For when the muses silver tears have shed; 
Yet in this lovely swain, source of our glee, 
Mun all his virtues sweet reviven be. 

To, io, Paean.®* 


And in his Polyhymnia in 1590, he described Essex’s device thus: 


Young Essex, that thrice honorable earl; 

Y-clad in mighty arms of mourners dye, 

And plume as black as in the raven’s wing 
That from his armour borrowed such a light 
As boughs of yew receive from shady stream: 
His staves were such, or of such hue at least, 
As are those banner staves that mourners bear; 
And all his company in funeral black; 

As if he mourned to think of him he missed, 
Sweet Sidney, fairest shepherd of our green, 
Well-letter’d warrior, whose successor he 

In love and arms had ever vowed to be: 

As his deserts, as his desires would speed! * 


In the same vein is the dedication to Hypnerotomachia, 
signed by “ R. D.” in 1592. It reads: 


To the Right Honourable Robert Deuorax, Earle of Essex and 
Ewe . . . is wished the perfection of all hapinesse, and tryum- 
phant felicitie in his life, and in the worlde to come. 

When I had determined (Right honorable) to dedicate this 
Booke, to the everlyuing vertues of that matchlesse knight Syr 
Phillip Sydney; me thought that I could not finde out a more 


8 Op. cit., pp. 272-8. Italics mine. 
*4 Bullen 2. 292. The phrase “In love” seems to suggest that Peele knew of 
Essex’s marriage as early as 1590. Italics mine. 
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Noble personage then your selfe, and more fit, to patronize, shield, 
and defende my dutie to the deade, then your Honour, whose 
greatness is such, and vertues of tha power, as who so commendeth 
them, deserveth not to be accounted a flatterer, but he that doth 
not the same, may be thought an evill willer. . . .* 


Essex was, therefore, quite definitely considered as the succes- 
sor to Sidney, and any praise that would have fallen to Sidney 
in 1585 would naturally have been applied to Essex in 1595-6. 

In addition to those already mentioned by Long, however, 
there are several points in Calidore’s character which point 
more directly to Essex than to Sidney. Let us notice the de- 
scription of Calidore: 


But mongst them all was none more courteous Knight, 
Then Calidore, beloued ouer all, 

In whom it seemes, that gentlenesse of spright 

And manners mylde were planted naturall: 

To which he adding comely guize withall, 

And gracious speach, did steal mens hearts away." 


With this compare Wotton’s statement that Essex “ was a very 
acute and sound speaker.” ® Bacon says in his Apology that he 
sought to dissuade the Queen from bringing Essex to a public 
trial in 1600: 


. . Nay I went further, for I told her, My Lord was an eloquent 
and well-spoken man, and besides his eloquence of nature or art, 
he had an eloquence of accident which passed them both—and 
therefore that when he should come to his answer for himself, I 
doubted his words would have so unequal passages above theirs 
that should charge him, as would not be for her Majesty’s honour-* 


This eloquence of Essex’s doubtless explains the fact that the 
Queen and her Council sought to restrain Essex from presenting 
his case from the scaffold at his execution. They feared the 
weight of his words with the populace, for he had the power to 
“steal men’s hearts away.” 

Calidore, we remember also, is represented as staying in the 
country, 


°° Hypnerotomachia, The Strife of Love in a Dreame (1592), reprinted by 
Andrew Lang (London, 1890). 

°° Faerie Queene 6. 1. 2. 

°7 Op. cit., p. 172. 

°° Sir Francis Bacon His Apology, etc. Reprint in Abbott, Bacon and Essez, 
appendix 1. ii. 
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Vnmindful of his vow and high beheast, 

Which by the Faery Queene was on him layd 

That he should never leaue, nor be delayd.® 
The desertion of the court for the simple life of the country is, 
of course, a pastoral convention. But in the case of Essex it 
seems to have been his sincere desire to withdraw himself from 
the court and lead a retired life in the country. Sir Henry 
Wotton, Essex’s sometime secretary, tells us: 

Always certain it is, that he [Leicester] drew him first into the 
fatal circle from a kind of resolved privateness at his house at 
Lampsie, in South-Wales; Where, after the Academical life, he had 
taken such a taste of the rural, as I have heard him say (and not 
upon any flashes or fumes of melancholy, or traverses of discontent, 
but in a serene and quiet mood) that he could well have bent his 
mind to a retired course.”° 
And in another place, Wotton tells us that Essex made, while 
out of favour, the following lines to be sung before the Queen: 


And if thou shouldst by her now be forsaken 
She made thy Hart too strong for to be shaken 


On this poem Wotton has the following comment: “ As if he 
had been casting one eye back at the least to his former re- 
tiredness.” ™ 

Essex’s habit of absenting himself from court is well known. 
His first escapade of this nature came soon after his introduc- 
tion when he is said to have been disgusted with the life there 
and to have gone back to the country. He was, however, again 
installed at court, this time as the Queen’s favourite, on his 
return from the Low-Countries. His next running away was 
in 1589. Camden describes it: 
Robert Earl of Essex fell among them [Drake and Norris’s expedi- 
tion], who being very young, had out of the heat of military glory, 
hatred against the Spaniards and commiseration for Don Antonio, 
despising the pleasures of the court, committed himselfe to sea, 
without the Queen’s knowledge, yea to the incurring of her dis- 
pleasure.”” 


Frequently, during the years following, this Lord withdrew him- 


°° Faerie Queene 6. 10. 1. 
7 Reliq. Wot., p. 161, “Parallel between Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex and 
George Villiars, Duke of Buckingham.” 
™ Op. cit., pp. 165-6. 
73 William Camden, Annales (London, 1630), Bk. 4, p. 8. Italics mine. 
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self into the country when his wishes were not granted by 
Elizabeth. Essex himself expresses his distaste for court life in 
a letter to Sir Henry Unton, July 15, 1595. He tells Unton that 
Cecil has not done anything about his case and that he would 
undertake it himself: “ But I am so handled by this crew of 
sycophants, spies, and delators, as I have no quiet myself nor 
much credit to help my friends. Perhaps once in a year I shall 
cry quittance with them.” ” 

Let us compare this love of “ the rural ” and the retired life 
on Essex’s part with Calidore’s speech to old Meliboe: 

And drawing thence his speech another way, 


Gan highly to commend the happie life 
Which Shepheards lead, without debate or bitter strife. 


How much (sayd he) more happie is the state, 
In which ye father here doe dwell at ease, 
Leading a life so free and fortunate, 

From all the tempests of these wordly seas, 
Which tosse the rest in daungerous disease; 
Where warre, and wreckes, and wicked enmitie 
Doe them afflict, which no man can appease, 
That certes I your happinesse enuie, 

And wish my lot were plast in such felicitie.”+ 


In connection with Essex’s habit of absenting himself from 
court, let us notice that his courtship of Walsingham’s daughter 
was secret and, therefore of necessity, performed away from 
court. Calidore, likewise, fell in love with Pastorella during his 
unwarranted absence from his quest. Calidore’s marriage is 
represented as taking place soon after Meliboe’s death. Wal- 
singham died in 1590 and Essex’s marriage is usually placed in 
that same year, though Conyers Read has discovered evidence 
that the marriage took place before June 1587. Whatever the 
date of the marriage, Essex certainly courted and married Lady 
Sidney secretly and away from the court. When the birth of a 
child in 1591 made the announcement of the wedding necessary, 
the Queen’s anger knew no bounds. In order to placate her, 
Essex had to agree that his wife would live in retirement away 
from court. He, however, returned to his royal mistress. With 
these facts let us compare the events which took place after the 
marriage of Calidore and Pastorella: 


78 Cecil MSS 5. 280. 7* Faerie Queene 6. 9. 18-9. 
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Then gan Sir Calidore him to aduize 

Of his first quest, which he had long forlore, 

Ashamn’d to think, how he that enterprize, 

The which the Faery Queene had long afore 
Bequeath’d to him, forelacked had so sore; 

That much he feared, least reproachful blame 

With foule dishonour him mote blot therefore ; 
Besides the losse of so much loos and fame, 

As through the world thereby should glorifie his name. 


Therefore resoluing to returne in hast 

Vnto so great atchieuement, he bethought 

To leaue his ioue, now perill being past, 

With Claribell, whylest he that monster sought 
Throughout the world, and to destruction brought. 
So taking leaue of his faire Pastorell, 

Whom to recomfort, all the meanes he wrought, 
With thanks to Bellamour and Claribell, 

He went forth on his quest, and did, that him befell. 


But first, ere I doe his aduentures tell, 

In this exploite, me needeth to declare, 

What did betide to the faire Pastorell. 

During his absence left in heauy care 
Through daily mourning and nightly misfare.”* 


Moreover, there are several incidents in this book which fit 
well into the history of Essex but which are not at all related 
to that of Sidney. The first of these is the rescue of Serena from 
the Blatant Beast by Calidore.”* This incident is usually inter- 
preted as referring to Raleigh’s affair with his future wife. De 
Sélincourt accepts this interpretation, but in the same para- 
graph identifies Calidore with Sidney.” This is, of course pre- 
posterous; if Timias is Raleigh, Calidore cannot be Sidney. 
Raleigh’s liason with his future wife, Mistress Thockmorton, 
and its ensuing scandal took place in 1595. Sidney died in 1586. 
Now, I am perfectly aware of the fact that Spenser is not always 
consistent in his allegory. But I see no reason for our deliberate 
reading of inconsistencies into the allegory, when there is no 
need for it. Although the scandal about Raleigh is better known 
today than any other of the period, it is by no means the only 
one that received great attention at the time. In 1595, wide 
publicity was given to a bit of scandal caused by Southampton’s 
amour with Elizabeth Vernon, a cousin to Essex. The gossip 


78 Faerie Queene 6. 12. 12-4. 77 Introduction to Ozford Spenser, p. liii. 
7° Faerie Queene 6. 3-6. 
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was widely circulated and both Elizabeth Vernon’s and Lord 
Southampton’s reputations were seriously impaired by the scan- 
dal. My Lord of Essex was the man who finally straightened 
it out and caused the wagging tongues to cease. His part in the 
affair was generally known and discussed.”* The Serena episode 
could well be interpreted, and probably was, in 1596, thus: 
Essex (Calidore) aids Southampton (Calepine) and Elizabeth 
Vernon (Serena) , who has been bitten by scandal (the Blatant 
Beast). Serena, we must remember, is Calepine’s lady, not that 
of Timias. Raleigh may be imaged in Timias, but his wife could 
not be Serena. 

Spenser makes an easy and apparent transition from Book V, 
the legend of Justice to Book VI, the quest of Sir Calidore, the 
knight of Courtesy. In the last canto of the fifth book he ends 
his account of Artegall with an incident of the Blatant Beast. 
Artegall, who had accomplished the rescue of Irena, was called 
back to court, and “ of necessity his course of Justice he was 
forst to stay.” On his way back, however, he was met first by 
two hags, one of which was Envy and the other Detraction. 
These two hags, after they had bitten and reviled him, set on 
him the Blatant Beast. 

Thereto the Blatant Beast by them set on 

At him began aloud to barke and bay, 

With bitter rage and fell contention, 

That all the woods and rockes nigh to that way, 

Began to quake and tremble with dismay; 

And all the aire rebellowed againe. 

So dreadfully his hundred tongues did bray, 

And euermore those hags themselves did paine, 

To sharpen him, and their owne cursed tongs did straine.”® 


In this last canto, then, it is quite clear that Spenser blames 
envy, detraction, and slander (the Blatant Beast) for the failure 
of Lord Grey and subsequent commanders to settle finally the 
Irish question. In his Veue of the Present State of Ireland, the 
prose counterpart of Book V, he directly attributes the failures 
of Elizabeth’s various commanders in Ireland to slanders of 
envious persons both in Ireland and back home at court. For 
that very reason, then, he advocates the creation of a Lord 
Lieutenant, who by virtue of his high office and position at 


*8 Devereux 1. 474-5, from Sidney Memoirs. 7° Faerie Queene 5. 12. 41. 
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court will be out of reach of these foul hags and their cowardly 
beast. This Lord Lieutenant would, therefore, overcome the 
loathsome creatures. The only person who could accomplish 
this quest was, in Spenser’s mind, Lord Essex. He plainly 
pointed to Essex in the Vewe, and, as I have shown in another 
place, connected Essex with Ireland in Book V of the Faerie 
Queene. The quest of Sir Calidore, the hero of the sixth book, 
is the pursuit of this same Blatant Beast. Therefore, if Essex 
is given the task of subduing the beast in Irish affairs, we have 
good reason to suppose that he is given the quest of that beast 
in Book Six. 

Although de Sélincourt questions Ben Jonson’s statement to 

Drummond that by the “ Bleating beast ” the Puritans were 
understood, he explains the capture of the beast thus: 
.. , There can be little doubt that in canto XII, where the beast 
is found despoiling a monastery, Spenser attacks the iconoclasm of 
the extreme Puritan; but the Blatant Beast stands for a great deal 
more than mere iconoclasm. There is no sound ground for assum- 
ing that Spenser ever changed his mind as to the value of the 
ideal for which the better Puritans stood. It is truer to say that 
whilst his ideal remained the same the Puritan party developed in 
practice tendencies with which as a poet and thinker he could have 
no sympathy. And this is indeed suggested by the fact that Sir 
Calidore, who catches the Blatant Beast at his iconoclasm, is a 
portrait of Sidney, the former leader of the Puritan Party.®° 


Essex, however, fits far better in this incident than Sidney, for 
he was an outstanding advocate of religious toleration in that 
age of rabid intolerance. This fact is well brought out in the 
events of his later life. For example, on Sept. 4, 1597, George 
Leslie, a Scottish Catholic, sent the following report back to a 
Mr. Browne: 

The hail nobilitie heir speik honorablie and seem well effectit to the 
Erle of Essex. Gif he sul interpois himself as one arbritor I feir me 
he will gang far and cast our cause mekill back. He is accomptit 
heir mair myld, nobill, temporat, and weill condisionat than tha 
Trasourar, albeit fast to his faction yet not bludie, cruel and con- 
scienceles, but that he could be content to let pure catholickes have 
some oversycht sa that he myght be sure of the same swinge and 
swy in courte and cuntrey he has for the present.™ 


Camden tells us that as early as 1594 the Papists began to 
“cast their eyes vpon the Earl of Essex (who never approved 


8° Op. cit., p. liii. 81 Salisbury MSS 14. 22. 
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the putting of men to death in the cause of Religion) .” *? Then, 
too, one of the main charges against Essex in both his trials 
was that he sought popularity by appearing to be a friend to 
all religious factions. In this respect, Sir Christopher Blount, 
in answer to a question, testified at his trial: “... The Earl 
did give him comfort that if he came to authority there should 
be toleration of religion. He was wont to say that he did not 
like that any man be troubled for his religion.” * 

Who, then, could more appropriately have caught the Blatant 
Beast at his iconoclasm than my Lord of Essex, the outstanding 
champion of religious freedom? So, Spenser, just as he had 
pointed to Essex as the only man to overcome the beast in Irish 
affairs, pictures him here as the check to religious bigotry. 

But let me hasten to repeat that I do not contend that 
Spenser meant to equate Calidore with Essex throughout the 
book. Nor do I mean to say that Spenser’s fundamental con- 
ception of the ideal courtier was based on Essex to the exclusion 
of all others. Had he written of the virtue of courtesy in 1580- 
90 he would undoubtedly have taken Sidney as a model. But 
that he did not do; the legend of Sir Calidore was written 
between 1590 and 1596. The whole matter may be summed up 
thus: Spenser in Book VI celebrated one of the virtues asso- 
ciated with Elizabeth’s reign—courtesy or courtiership. But 
his description of that virtue was colored by the then living 
embodiment of it—Essex. 

By including Essex in the character of Sir Calidore, then, 
Spenser has fulfilled his promise “'To make more famous 
memory of [his] heroicke parts.” He has presented to his readers 
that Earl as he was seen by his friends and admirers—as the 
type of chivalry, as a poet and patron of poets, as a man of 
learning and friend of learned men, as the lover and husband 
of one far below him in social status, as the friend to all in 
every walk of life, as the noble warrior, as the passionate lover 
of the country and the retired life, as the subject of pastorals 
and the writer of pastorals, as the melancholy shepherd, as the 
champion of religious toleration, as the Ideal Courtier best 
beloved by Queen and people. 


The Johns Hopkins University. 


52 Annales (1635), p. 428. °° CSP, Dom. (1598-1601), pp. 578-9. 
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SPENSER AND RALEGH 


By Katurine Kouuer 


Into his masterpiece a poet pours his care, his skill, his love 
and all his genius, but into a minor poem he often puts a more 
personal note and reveals to those who seek, the intimate facts 
of his life. This is true of Spenser in Colin Clout’s Come Home 
Againe. Here the poet becomes frankly autobiographical and 
tells the story of his meeting with Ralegh in Ireland, that 
nobleman’s delight in Spenser’s poetry, and the subsequent 
journey to the court where the Faerie Queene was presented to 
Elizabeth. 

Possibly the most interesting topic is the one which grows 
out of the meeting of Spenser and his patron Sir Walter Ralegh. 
What was the relationship between these two men? It is my 
purpose to examine that connection and to show how Spenser’s 
poetry is colored by his friendship with Ralegh, how he sought 
to portray his patron in the best possible light as Timias in the 
Faerie Queene, even as he had shadowed Lord Grey, a former 
patron, in the character of Arthegal; and secondly, to show 
that the publication of Colin Clout, delayed from 1591 to 1595, 
may be considered as a part of Spenser’s loyal support of his 
friend Ralegh, who in 1595 was striving for a complete restora- 
tion to royal favor. 

The friendship of Ralegh and Spenser forms the fascinating 
undersong in the study of Colin Clout’s Come Home Againe. 
To understand what part this little poem plays in the relations 
of the two men necessitates a brief examination of the periods 
in their lives when they were brought together. We are certain 
of only one encounter, that which is described in poetic terms 
in Colin Clout; we conjecture an earlier acquaintance in the 
days of the Desmond rebellion in Ireland and the massacre at 
Smerwick. Our interest is stirred by the thought of these men 
who are so representative of Elizabethan life. In Ralegh we see 
the versatile statesman, courtier, adventurer, and poet, whose 
arrogance made him hated and whose charm drew men to him 
irresistibly; in Spenser we see the poet and the idealist whose 
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spirit caught fire from the noble courtier whom he knew, and 
who sought to be the statesman as well as the poet. Each found 
in the other the complement of his own nature. It is easy to 
believe that there was a closer bond between these two than 
usually existed between patron and poet. A brief review of the 
lives of the men from the time of their first known meeting in 
Ireland in 1580 until the last record of their relationship in 
1595 may help to make clear the traces of this friendship which 
we find in Spenser’s poetry. 

Though both men were under the patronage of the Earl of 
Leicester at the same time, no definite information about them 
occurs until the story of the siege and massacre of Fort del Ore 
at Smerwick, Ireland, under Lord Grey in 1580. Spenser was 
secretary to Lord Grey and Ralegh an ambitious young captain. 
Spenser in the Veue of Ireland writes a defense of Lord Grey’s 
actions on that memorable occasion and he writes with all the 
vigor of an eye-witness.’ Ralegh took an active part in the 
slaughter, for Hooker in his supplement to Holinshed’s Chronicle 
describes Ralegh’s part in the bloody affair: “ Captain Raleigh 
[and others] . . . entered into the castle and made great, 
slaughter.” * 

Only once again do the names of Ralegh and Spenser appear 
together. A letter of the Lord Deputie to the Earl of Leicester 
in 1581 is certified by Spenser, and in this letter is a complaint 
on the part of one David Barry against Sir Warham St. Leger 
and Ralegh who have a commission to kill him and divide his 
estate.’ Spenser must have been aware of the activities of this 
ambitious young soldier. 

Ralegh’s stay in Ireland was not long. We know that in De- 
cember, 1581, he was back in England with reports from the 
Lord Deputie;* and shortly after we find him with Leicester 
in the Low Countries. Although the Queen in April, 1582, issued 


* Works of Edmund Spenser, ed. A. B. Grosart (1882-4), 9.166: “ For this I can 
assure you, myself beinge as neare them as any, that he was so farre from promisinge 
or putting [them] in hope, that when first their Secretary, called, as I remember 
Signor Jeffrey, an Italian [being] sent to with the Lord Deputie for grace was 
flatly refused.” 

? Holinshed’s Chronicles (1808), 6. 439. 
® CSP, Ireland, 1574-1585, p. 293. 
* Edward Edwards, Life of Sir Walter Ralegh (1868), 1. 46. 
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a warrant for Ralegh’s appointment as the head of a band of 
footmen in Ireland he was “ by Us excused to stay here.”° A 
record of the payment of 100 £ for his Irish services seems to 
close the account of Ralegh’s military career in Ireland. 

But if this career was short, it was crowded with activity and 
marked by the restlessness and brilliance which colored his 
entire life. Hooker relates a number of stories of his personal 
bravery, the devotion of his soldiers, and his daring attacks on 
the Irish rebels.® And the records of the State Papers show his 
interest in the Irish affairs and his own desire for personal ad- 
vancement. He strove to catch the Queen’s attention,’ criti- 
cized Lord Grey and drew up “ plotts ” concerning the best way 
to control Ireland In this last Ralegh was successful in getting 
the recognition of Burghley. Brave and ambitious, Ralegh 
began his march to fame in the days of his Irish service. 

All connection between Spenser and Ralegh is apparently 
broken for the next seven years and there is no account of any 
meeting until that of 1589 when Ralegh returned to Ireland. 
Spenser remained in Ireland, and Ralegh became one of the 
most influential figures in Elizabeth’s court. A very brief sketch 
of the history of these seven intervening years will show the 
great heights to which Ralegh rose. We can then see more 
clearly the status and power of the man who renewed his friend- 
ship with Edmund Spenser in 1589 and who was ready to 
become the influential patron of the author of the Faerie Queen. 

The true story of Ralegh’s rise in Elizabeth’s favor probably 
can never be written. What part the influence of such men as 
Walsingham and Burghley plays in his advancement, and what 
part can be attributed to his own engaging personality, we can 
never fully know. But the records show us a steady shower of 
gifts and grants from the Crown during the years 1583 to 1589.° 


5 Ibid., p. 46. See also CSPI, 1574-1585, p. 364 (May 7, 1582), for Grey’s 
comment. 
® Holinshed 6. 442, 493. 
7 CSPI, 1574-1585, p. 381 (Dec. 4, 1581). 
8 Ibid., p. 340, no. 12 (Jan. 12, 1582). Also Edwards, Life 2. 3-4. 
® 1583—Lease of land from All Souls College, Oxford. 
1583—Farm of wine. 
1584—License to export woolen broadcloths renewed, and enlarged 1585, 1587, 
1589. 
1586-87—Important Irish land grants. 
1587—Grant of lands falling to Crown in Babington Plot. 
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And with this increase in fortune came an equally steady rise 
in rank. In 1584 he was knighted; in 1585 he became Warden 
of the Stannaries in Cornwall and then Lieutenant of Cornwall 
and Vice-Admiral of Devon and Cornwall. Supposedly at this 
time he was also a Gentleman of the Privy Chamber. The 
highest position to which he attained was that of Captain of 
the Yeoman of the Guard in 1586, a position that brought him 
daily into the Queen’s presence and kept him, when on duty, 
within earshot of all council matters. 

The enumeration of honors and grants which Ralegh received 
does not take into consideration the variety of his interests and 
activities. He was a poet of some note and a patron of the 
arts. Hakluyt and Herriott give evidence of his interest in ex- 
ploration. In the 1583 expedition to America of his half-brother, 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, Ralegh eagerly invested. The next year, 
1584, he received his own patent for colonization in America 
and he never lost interest in the fate of the early colony in 
Virginia. The Americas always seemed to Ralegh lands of 
golden opportunity to be won for the glory and extension of 
Elizabeth’s kingdom. With the years, the vision of the young 
captain in Ireland stretched to include far horizons and a world 
empire. 

During the conflict with Spain Ralegh was a member of the 
anti-Spanish group. According to his account in his History of 
the World, he was an active participant in the defeat of the 
Armada, though he played but a minor réle. In September of 
1588 he, with Sir Richard Grenville, was commissioned to patrol 
the Irish coast to prevent any of the Spanish fleet taking refuge 
there. Apparently the plan fell through, for there is no further 
record of it in the State papers. And Ralegh next set sail to 
plunder the seas under pretence of restoring Don Antonio to 
the throne of Portugal. 

The year 1589 found Ralegh in Ireland again for reasons 
which have never been very clear. Gossip placed the blame on 
Essex. A letter of Sir Francis Allen on August 17, 1589, to 
Anthony Bacon, the friend of Essex, says, “My Lord of Essex 
hath chased Mr. Ralegh from the Court and hath confined him 
in Ireland.” *® The gossip must have been widespread for 


10 W. Stebbing, Sir Walter Ralegh (1891), p. 69. See also T. Birch, Memoirs of 
the Reign of Queen Elizabeth (1755) 1. 56. 
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Ralegh upon his return to England in December, 1589, felt 
called upon to write to Sir George Carew. He assures him of 
his continued power at court and her Majesty’s favor, and then 
adds, “ As for my retrait from court it was upon good cause to 
take order for my prize.” “ 

A glance at the State Papers for Ireland for 1588-1592 gives 
some suggestion of matters which may have sent Ralegh to 
Ireland—matters of business and state and not a matter of dis- 
grace.”* A message of January 25, 1589, from the Privy Council 
to the Lord Deputy announces that Sir Walter Ralegh has 
undertaken to raise two hundred of the six hundred men ap- 
pointed to be levied in Ireland. And the records for the next 
month show Ralegh’s activity in this matter. Furthermore a 
record for June shows a warrant is given to take surrender of 
a grant of 42,000 acres to Sir Walter Ralegh and thereupon to 
make him a new grant of one whole seignory containing 12,000 
acres. Possibly this was the “ prize.” 

Thus we know that Ralegh was in Ireland from at least July, 
1589, to the following November. This was the time of the sec- 
ond meeting of Ralegh and Spenser, a meeting full of lasting 
importance for them both and one idyllically recorded in Colin 
Clout. It was at this time that Ralegh saw the Faerie Queene 
and persuaded Spenser to accompany him to court with this 
tribute to Elizabeth.* 

Spenser in the years that had passed since the days of Smer- 
wick had not been idle. He had received rewards for his work 
as Secretary to Lord Grey in grants of land and money.’* Al- 
though the list of land grants is imposing, the monetary value 
was probably quite low and Spenser never held them all at one 
time. On the recall of Lord Grey, Spenser evidently decided to 
cast his lot in Ireland. For two years he was among the Com- 
missioners of Musters in County Kildare, and later he became 


11 Rdwards, Life 2. 41; Cal. Carew MSS (1589-1600), p. 15, no. 37. 

12 CSPI, 1588-1592, pp. 214, 297, 303. 

18 Ralegh returned to England sometime in November, 1589 (vide letter to Carew 
of Dec., 1589). The Stationers Register enters the Faerie Queene December 1, 1589. 
Spenser probably went with him. 

14 Spenser received part of the Desmond estates, a lease of house in Dublin; the 
New Abbey in County Kildare, a three-year grant of part of the Newland, a twenty- 
one year lease of Enniscorthy. 
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Clerk of the Government Council of Munster.’® At that time 
he was in possession of his home at Kilcolman, and here along 
the banks of the “ Mulla” (Awbeg) he met Ralegh again.”* 
There were many things which might have drawn these men 
together at this time. They were neighbors; the estates were 
not far apart, and the city of Cork a central point for the Eng- 


lish. They had known each other at Smerwick. And their » 


political interests were the same. Spenser had been close to 
Leicester and Sidney in opposition to Burghley. So had Ralegh, 
and in spite of quarrels with Essex and friendship with Burghley 
he belonged to the anti-Spanish, or what might be termed Lib- 
eral party. His views and Spenser’s coincided in many ways." 
As Irish undertakers both men were concerned with the condi- 
tions in Ireland. Spenser gave expression to his opinions in the 
Veue, where, however, he remarks that his ideas are based on 
the wise counsels of men who were capable of governing the 
land. Possibly we have Ralegh’s opinion ingrafted in the Veue 
of Ireland, for his letters of 1580-2 show that he favored the 
same policies which Spenser advocates in his dissertation. 

But it is as poets that they met in Colin Clout. Ralegh had 
already been cited with Sidney, Dyer, Greville and other 
“courtly makers” in The Arte of English Poesie. The lofty 
tone, the sweetness and the melancholy of his poetry indicate 
the idealist and the dreamer who was capable of appreciating 
the beauty and nobility of Spenser’s poetry. At this meeting in 
Ireland Ralegh found a friend; Spenser, a patron. 

Thus briefly the contacts between Ralegh and Spenser have 
been summarized. After a period of seven years, they met 
again. Ralegh was powerful at court, and Spenser was a mature 
poet. Between poet and patron a close bond seems to have 
developed, so that Spenser was ready to follow Ralegh’s advice 
and write the much needed introductory letter to the Faerie 
Queene. Ralegh paid tribute to Spenser’s poetic power in 
patronage and in sonnets. Spenser’s next reference to Ralegh 
comes in Colin Clout’s Come Home Againe. The poem was 
begun in 1591, as the introduction shows us, but it was not pub- 


18°F. I. Carpenter, A Reference Guide to Edmund Spenser, pp. 16-8; see also 
R. Jenkins, “Spenser and the Clerkship of Munster,” PMLA 47 (1932). 110. 
1° R. Heffner, “ Spenser’s Acquisition of Kilcolman,” MLN 46 (1931). 493-8. 
17 FE. Greenlaw, “Spenser and British Imperialism,” MP 9. 347-370. 
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lished until 1595. This unaltered dedicatory letter indicates 
that the bond existing between poet and patron in 1591 re- 
mained unchanged in 1595. And the delayed publication of the 
poem seems to indicate, as this paper will attempt to show, that 
Spenser was trying in 1595 to play his part in helping Ralegh 
to return to Elizabath’s favor, a favor lost in 1592 by his mar- 
riage to Elizabeth Throckmorton. Spenser, grateful to the man 
who sponsored the Faerie Queene, remained loyal to him in his 
time of trial. 

Let us consider then the ways in which the relationship be- 
tween Spenser and his patron has found expression in Spenser’s 
work. The first appears in the outspoken tributes which Spen- 
ser paid to Ralegh; the second way is through the subtle alle- 
gory of the Faerie Queene; and the third expression of Ralegh’s 
influence may be in the delayed publication of Colin Clout, 
with the possible revision of certain portions of the poem. 

Spenser first pays tribute to Ralegh in the dedicatory sonnet 
to the Faerie Queene, which begins: 


To thou that art the Summer’s nightingale, 
Thy soureraine Goddesses most deare delight. 


Here and in the prologue to Book III of the Faerie Queene 
Spenser speaks of Ralegh as a poet whose music though mar- 
tial is lofty and whose verse is “ sweet with nectar sprinkled ”— 
a “ delitious Poet ” whose “ melting sweetness” has ravished 
Spenser’s senses. In these same lines he refers to Ralegh’s poem 
to Cynthia, then unpublished, called The Ocean to Cynthia, in 
which “a gracious servant pictured” “his heavens fairest 
light.” The praise, though fulsome, rings sincerely and gives us 
a conception of that portion of Ralegh’s poem now lost. These 
dedicatory stanzas, unquestionably written after the meeting 
along the Mulla in 1589, give us some idea of the poem Ralegh 
may have read to Spenser as related in Colin Clout. 

The two dedicatory letters next show Ralegh’s influence on 
Spenser. The letter attached to the Faerie Queene was written, 
so the poet says, at Ralegh’s request. Beyond the reference to 
Spenser’s Belphoebe as fashioned after Ralegh’s “ own conceit 
of Cynthia (Phoebe and Cynthia being both names of Diana) ” 
there is no personal reference. In the dedication of Colin Clout, 
a different note is struck. Spenser evidently replies to Ralegh’s 
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joking comments on his idle life; he speaks gratefully of favors 
done on “his late being in England”; asks his protection 
against those who would “ carpe at and misconstrue his simple 
meaning ”; and closes with a very personal note. Undoubtedly 
the friendship begun perhaps in 1581, in the days of the Des- 
mond Rebellion, had ripened into stronger ties. 

In the poem Colin Clout Spenser pays tribute to Ralegh 
under the guise of the Shepheard of the Ocean, a name chosen 
as a tribute not only to Ralegh’s maritime prowess, but also to 
his poem The Ocean to Cynthia. He is the one who, “ coming 
from the main-sea deepe” found Colin (Spenser) along the 
banks of the Mulla. Here the two enjoyed each other’s poetic 
skill. “ He pip’d I sung,” said Colin; and “ When I sung he 
piped.” Colin sang the story of the love of the Mulla and the 
Bregog, two Irish rivers; but Ralegh sang 

a lamentable lay 


Of great unkindness and of usage hard 
Of Cynthia, the Ladie of the sea. 


Ralegh persuaded Colin to go to court with him and receive 
Cynthia’s (Elizabeth’s) praise. 

As a young rustic, Colin asks who rules the sea and is told 
that all belongs to Cynthia who is “ shepheardesse of the sea.” 
Ralegh is made to add, 


And I among the rest of many least 

Have in the Ocean charge to me assigned: 
Where I will live or die at her beheast 
And serve and honour her with faithful mind. 


Upon his return Colin praises the poets of the court, and 
among them, 
that shepheard of the Ocean is 
Who spends his wit in love’s consuming smart 
Full sweetly tempered is that Muse of his 
That can empierce a Princes mighty heart 


Thus under a scarcely veiled allegory Spenser pays a deliber- 
ate tribute to Ralegh as a poet, as a servant of the Queen, and 
as an honored patron. 

Moreover, the verse form of Colin Clout is a cross-rimed 
quatrain form exceedingly popular with Ralegh. His elegy on 
the death of Sir Philip Sidney published with Colin Clout and 
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Astrophel is written in that stanza. Spenser was undoubtedly 
paying Ralegh a compliment in selecting this particular form 
and metre for Colin Clout.* 

The influence of this relationship between Ralegh and Spen- 
ser found expression likewise in the political allegory of the 
Faerie Queene. Upton, in his edition of the Faerie Queene, was 
the first to pay close attention to Spenser’s remark at the be- 
ginning of Book III, that he is “ making antique praises unto 
present persons fit.” So, among other identifications, Upton 
believes that Ralegh is reflected in the character of Timias. 
Editors and commentators since Upton have accepted the 
identification, but they have made little effort to connect the 
picture of Timias with the facts of Ralegh’s life. This brief 
study hopes to show that Spenser’s characterization of Timias, 
in Books III, IV, and VI, was colored by the personality of 
Ralegh, by the events of his career and by Spenser’s own desire 
to present his patron in favorable light. 

As has been previously shown in this discussion, the prologue 
to Book III pays especial tribute to Ralegh, and the poet defi- 
nitely states that he is foreshadowing the Queen as Belphoebe 
and portraying “ present persons ” under an ancient guise. It 
is in this book that Timias as a definite character appears. The 
nameless squire of Arthur in Books I and II takes color and 
personality. On reviewing the story of Timias, we find him leav- 
ing the pursuit of Florimel to Arthur and Guyon while he tracks 
the wicked foster. The foster escapes to the woods and, joined 
by his two brothers, attacks Timias at a ford. Timias kills them, 
but is himself badly wounded. Here Belphoebe finds him, bears 
him to a dainty place and heals his wound with herbs, among 
which is tobacco. Timias falls in love with his benefactress, but 
the difference in their stations makes this love hopeless. He © 
swears eternal fealty to Belphoebe ; and when they next appear 
in Book IV, Timias is in her train. 

Superficially, there is nothing in this story that cannot be 
paralleled by episodes in the romances. But following Spenser’s 
suggestion that he is fitting antique praise to present persons, 
let us attempt to find definite resemblances between the story 
of Timias in Book III and episodes in Ralegh’s life in Ireland. 


18 E. Gosse, Atheneum (Jan. 9, 1886), p. 66. 
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Timias is young, reckless and the squire of Arthur. Ralegh at 
the time of his Irish experiences was a follower of Leicester, who 
is shadowed as Arthur in the Faerie Queene. The three fosters 
who attack Timias might well be the three Desmonds who led 
the Irish rebellion and who drew Ralegh—as Timias—into the 
rough woods of Ireland. The adventure of Timias at the ford is 
reminiscent of an Irish adventure of Ralegh’s which Hooker 
relates. Ralegh and his companions rode into the ambush at 
a little ford, but like Timias succeeded in overcoming the 
enemy.’® Furthermore, the mention of Belphoebe’s use of to- 
bacco has been counted a compliment to Ralegh.” Harriot, the 
friend of Ralegh, writes of the medicinal values of the herb in 
his Briefe and true report of the Newfound land of Virginia 
(1588) . 

Timias’ bravery brought him to the attention of Belphoebe. 
Similarly Ralegh seems to have attracted friends at court and 
royal attention through his Irish career. 

But there is a paper written partly by Burghley and partly 
by Ralegh, dated 25 October, 1582, entitled “The Opinion of 
Mr. Rawley upon notions made to him for the meanes of sub- 
duying the Rebellion in Monster.” ** The paper is evidently a 
report of an interview with Ralegh and presents matters by 
which Ralegh had gained the Queen’s ear. Moreover, this paper 
shows that through his Irish experiences Ralegh has gained the 
attention of those who counted at court. A warrant was issued 
from Greenwich April 1, 1582, for Ralegh’s reappointment as a 
captain in Ireland, and to this was added “ and for that he is, 
for some consideration, by Us excused to stay here.” Evidently 
Elizabeth kept Ralegh by her side, even as Belphoebe did 
Timias. The next appearance of Timias and Belphoebe occurs 
in F.Q. 4.7.8. Here Spenser treats of noble love between men, 
between women, and the most difficult problem of all, the 
friendship between men and women, and in the allegory of Bel- 
phoebe and Timias, between a queen and her servant. In Book 


1° Holinshed 6. 441, 442. This correspondence is pointed at by Pauline Henley, 
Spenser in Ireland (Cork and London, 1928), by Philo M. Buck, Jr., Nebraska 
University Studies 11 (1911). 184-5, and suggested in Dean Church’s Life of 
Spenser. 

°° Thomas Warton, Observations on Spenser's Faerie Queene (1762) 2. 165. 

21 Edwards, Life 2. 3-4. 
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IV, Timias and Belphoebe hunting in the forest come upon 
Amoret pursued by Lust. Timias rushes to the Lady’s relief, 
and finally rescues her. Lust had used her as a shield against 
Timias’ attack, and Amoret had received one wound at the 
hands of Timias. At the crucial moment Belphoebe arrives and 
drives the monster to his cave where she slays him. Upon her 
return she finds Timias caressing Amoret. Angry and hurt, Bel- 
phoebe’s first impulse is to slay the offending pair, but with one 
word of reproach she turns and flees. When Timias would fol- 
low, she drives him away and forbids him her presence. He 
seeks refuge in a wood and there moans out his life and love. 
Sorrow so changes him that his own Prince Arthur fails to 
recognize him. After some time a dove wearing a jewel, Bel- 
phoebe’s gift, attracts her attention and draws the huntress 
back to her squire. Moved by his sorrow, she forgives him and 
restores him to her favor. 

One is inclined to find in this incident personal or political 
allegory because of the nature and length of the account. Bel- 
phoebe and Timias are brought in to Book IV to rescue Amoret, 
a deed which any other character might easily have performed. 
After the rescue Amoret is forgotten, but the poet continues for 
twenty-nine stanzas to relate the affairs of Timias and Bel- 
phoebe and at its conclusion drops them from the book. It is 
in this story that most commentators read Spenser’s account of 
Ralegh’s affair with Elizabeth Throckmorton and his subse- 
quent disgrace and imprisonment. 

Incidents in Ralegh’s career may easily be found that will 
parallel the story of Timias. Timias and Amoret are in the 
power of Greedie Lust, and Amoret is wounded by Timias who 
would protect her. So Ralegh and Elizabeth Throckmorton are 
the victims of lust before their marriage, and the scandal 
wounds the lady. 

The Queen’s conduct on the discovery of Ralegh’s love paral- 
lels that of Belphoebe. Wounded to the quick, she sends Ralegh 
to the Tower, even as Belphoebe drives Timias away. Ralegh’s 
conduct in the Tower is reminiscent of Timias in exile. He pro- 
tests his devotion to the irate Queen in a letter to Burghley ; *° 
and like one mad struggles with his guard in attempting to 


22 Cecil Papers (Historical Mss. Com.) 4. 220. 
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jump into the Thames to reach the Queen in her barge.” At 
this time it appears that Ralegh wrote the last portion of his 
poem The Ocean to Cynthia, and like Timias, wrote the name 
Belphoebe in verse and carved it on the trees.”* 

Timias’ reconciliation with Belphoebe is brought about 
through the instrumentality of the dove bearing a jewel belong- 
ing to Timias. Is this a poet’s adaptation of Ralegh’s contribu- 
tion of 80,000 £ from the Grand Carrick prize? Ralegh’s par- 
tial restoration to royal favor followed this gift; for Ralegh, 
like Timias, had to wait for time to soften the heart in which 
were “ bitter thoughts which deepe infixed lay.” 

Two points in the Timias-Belphoebe story do not fit the inci- 
dents of Ralegh’s disgrace. Timias does not marry Amoret and 
Ralegh does marry Elizabeth Throckmorton; and in the sec- 
ond place, Timias is restored to Belphoebe, but Ralegh, though 
released from the Tower, is not restored to favor until 1597. 

In answer to the first point we must remember that the chief 
concern of the poet was to stress, not Ralegh’s crime, but his 
devotion to the Queen—which he does, if Timias is Ralegh, for 
some twenty-six stanzas. 

In the second place, I believe Ralegh’s chief concern and also 
that of Spenser, was to see Ralegh released from the Tower. 
When this release was effected, a complete restoration was 
likely to follow, and Spenser in poetic guise so describes it. 
That marks the blending, the transition from the relation of 
actual events to the land of Faerie. 

This was ever Spenser’s habit. We trace with keenest inter- 
est the allegory only to find the story slipping from us and be- 
coming once more part of the faerie romance. It is a fact which 
we must never allow ourselves to forget in dealing with the po- 
litical allegories of Spenser. It is not only a poetical method but 
also a wise precaution. The poet, daring as he was, could not 
afford to be too bold and make his meaning too plain in a court 
which was sensitive to every insinuation. So in the midst of an 
allegory, the poet shifts his course and deliberately confuses his 
readers. “’Tis here! *Tis there! "Tis gone! ” 

In F. Q. 4. 11. 22, we find another evidence of Spenser’s inter- 

7°P. F. Tytler, Life of Sir Walter, pp. 119, 120; also T. Birch, Work of Sir Walter 
Ralegh (1751) 1. xxvii-xxviii. 

74 Agnes Latham, The Poems of Sir Walter Ralegh (1929), notes, p. 178. 
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est in Ralegh’s affairs as late as 1595 or 1596. Into the account 
of the wedding of the Medway and the Thames Spenser brings 
the Amazon river and speaks of the warlike women who possess 
that “ land of gold”; and urges brave men to conquer the land. 


But this to you, O Britons most pertaines 

To whom the right hereof it selfe hath sold; 
The which for sparing little cost or paines 

Loose so immortall glory, and so endlesse gaines. 


The “land of gold ” is undoubtedly Guiana from whose ex- 
ploration Ralegh had returned in the autumn of 1595. His 
description of the country, the Amazon women, and his pleas 
to the Queen and others to sieze the land finds expression in 
The Discovery of Guiana, which he published early in 1596. 
The similarity between Spenser’s lines and Ralegh’s treatise 
would indicate that Spenser saw the manuscript and was in- 
spired by his patron’s own fervour.”® 

Timias does not appear in Book V, but in F. Q. 6. 5. 12 ff. and 
6. 6. 1-6, we find Timias in conflict with the Blatant Beast. 
Once more in favour with Belphoebe he is, nevertheless, beset 
by many foes who “ did maligne him ” and “ with unjust de- 
traction him did beard.” Among the most spiteful are Despetto, 
Decetto, and Defetto who, sure of his bold recklessness, lure 
him into the woods. Partly wounded, he is pursuing the Blatant 
Beast when these three attack and overpower him. Arthur, 
however, comes to his rescue. They later find Serena also 
wounded by the Beast and Arthur takes both to the hermit to 
be healed. Through the remainder of the Book, Timias becomes 
the “ Gentle Squire,”’ and after his departure from the hermi- 
tage is enthralled by Disdaine in an attempt to rescue Mirabell. 
Here again he is saved by Arthur. 

The story of Timias can once more be paralleled by the life 
of Ralegh. Upton finds in Timias and Serena, Ralegh and his 
wife, suffering from the wounds of the Blatant Beast, or mali- 
cious scandal. And the poet suggests that such wounds can be 
healed only by a life above reproach. Ralegh like Timias suf- 
fered from the maliciousness of those who envied him. Bold 


25> George Chapman espouses Ralegh’s cause and prefixes a poem De Guiana, 
Carman Epicum to Keymis’s A Relation of a Second Voyage to Guiana (1596). 
Spenser would surely do no less for Ralegh. 


4 
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and rash, he fought back, as did Timias. The letters of Ralegh 
will indicate his battle with evil tongues. He writes concerning 
the Throckmorton gossip to Cecil, March 10, 1592, “I mean 
not to cume away, as they say I will, for feare of a marriage and 
I know not what ”; to Lord Howard, August, 1592, “I see ther 
is a determinacion to disgrace mee and ruin mee.” Several por- 
tions of the last part of The Ocean to Cynthia reflect 


What faythless frinds, or deipe dissembled art 
Present, to feede her most unkynde suspect. 


His dedication of The Discovery of Guiana reveals the mali- 
cious gossip about his great enterprise : 


They have grosly belied me, that foreiudge that I wolde rather 
become a servant to the Spanish king, than return, and the rest 
were much mistaken who woulde have perswaded that I was too 
easeful and sensuall to undertake a iorney of so great travel. 


Ralegh’s lot was common to every courtier. Leicester, Essex, 
and Sidney suffered from the Blatant Beast. Serena, too might 
be Lettice Knollys, Lady Essex, Mary Felton, Elizabeth Vernon 
or countless others. But because the circumstances of this last 
adventure fit the case of Ralegh so well and because he was 
shadowed as Timias in other books of The Faerie Queene, we 
may still read Spenser’s portrait of Sir Walter in Book VI. 

Thus we see that Spenser wove the story of his friend Ralegh 
into the historical allegory of the Faerie Queene. Before 1590 
the account of Ralegh as Timias shows him to be a bold and 
gallant squire and a loyal servant to Belphoebe his Queen. 
Even as Ralegh won his way to Elizabeth, so does Timias by 
brave, yet rash deeds, bring himself to the attention of Bel- 
phoebe, who claims thereafter his loyal service. When in the 
years between 1592 and 1596 the history of Ralegh underwent 
great changes and the courtier suffered imprisonment and 
disgrace, Spenser was not unmindful of his patron’s fate, and 
the poet paid his debt to his friend in a manner best calculated 
to be of service. In the story of Timias, Amoret, and Belphoebe 


°° For further discussions of Spenser’s picture of Ralegh see “C” in Notes and 
Queries, Series 3 (1863). 4. 65-6; P. M. Buck, Jr., “On the Political Allegory in 
the Faerie Queene,” Nebraska University Studies 11 (1911). 159-92. 
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we find the story of Ralegh, Elizabeth Throckmorton, and 
Queen Elizabeth. Spenser in his poetic adaptation of the 
incidents in the affair stressed the most important problem— 
the devotion of a humble servant to his queen. Moreover, he 
handled it in such a way as to show that Timias’ love for 
Amoret in no way changed his devotion to Belphoebe. Like- 
wise Ralegh’s love for Elizabeth Throckmorton never altered 
his love for his royal mistress, Queen Elizabeth. The final 
appearance of Timias in the last book of the Faerie Queene is 
still in keeping with the life of Ralegh. Timias, rash as ever, 
was an easy prey to his enemies who strove to overthrow him 
by trickery and slander. The very brief summary of Ralegh’s 
life which is given here shows the struggle which he had in 
1595 after the Guiana voyage to fight against his enemies. 
Ralegh felt that his disgrace kept him from complete restora- 
tion; and in the case of Timias we find that slander and malice 
have kept him in an hermitage even as Ralegh was kept by his 
disgrace at his home in Sherborne. No one at court was free 
from the wounds of the Blatant Beast, and Ralegh, like Timias, 
was one who suffered intensely. To claim that Spenser in the 
story of Timias parallels in exact detail the life of Ralegh as 
we know it, would be an absurd contention. That was never 
Spenser’s allegorical method; he was always turning from 
actual circumstances to deliberate mystification. I believe, 
however, that we can claim to find in Spenser’s portrayal of 
Timias his interpretation and glorification of his patron Ralegh. 

The third way in which Ralegh’s influence on Spenser finds 
expression is in the delayed publication and revision of Colin 
Clouts Come Home Againe. The consensus of opinion seems to 
be that Colin Clout was written, as the dedication says, in De- 
cember, 1591 (new style), and after several revisions it was 
printed in 1595." Collier suggests that the earlier draft of the 
poem was probably sent to Ralegh, who caused some emenda- 
tions to be made and who possibly held up the printing until a 
more favorable time. For in June, 1592, Ralegh was in the 
Tower because of his affair with Mistress Throckmorton. 1595 
was a far more propitious date for the publication of a work 
dedicated to Ralegh. The events of 1595 would indicate that 


*7 J. P. Collier, Works of Edmund Spenser (1873) 1. Ixxxiii, lxxxeviii, xcii ff. 
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Spenser deliberately selected that year to publish a poem in 
praise of his patron and friend to present him in a favorable 
light and play a part in helping Ralegh to a complete restora- 
tion to favor. 

Ralegh as we know was imprisoned in June, 1592, for his 
marriage to Elizabeth Throckmorton. And the Queen kept him 
a prisoner until the late autumn of that year. In 1593 he was 
active in Parliament, but he was not at court. 1594 was spent 
in retirement at his home in Sherborne planning to recover 
royal favor by a trip to Guiana. Ralegh’s dedication of The 
Discovery of Guiana clearly shows his purpose : 


If I had known another way to win, if I had imagined how greater 
adventure might have regained, if I could conceive further means 
I might yet use, but to appease so powerful a displeasure, I would 
not doubt but for one year more to hold fast my soul in my teeth, 
till it were performed. , . . But if what I have done receive the 
gracious construction of a painful Pilgrimage, and purchases the 
least Remission, I shall think it all too little, and that were wanting 
to the rest many miseries.”® 


He set sail in February, 1595, and a letter of Sir Thomas 
Heneage to Robert Cecil, September 9, 1595, reports Ralegh 
home, well and rich.” Ralegh now gathered all his energies. He 
presented his Guiana discoveries and his plans to exploit the 
land. His letters to Cecil during November, 1595, show his 
anxiety as to the outcome.** In December he came to London 
and his hopes and plans seem to be materializing, for Mr. 
Whyte writes, 


There is great means for Sir Walter Ralegh’s coming to court. 
He lives about London very gallant. His voyage goes forward. 
My Lord Treas. ventures him 500 £ in money. Sir Robert Cecil 
ventures a new ship bravely furnished, the very hull stands in 
800 £.°2 


He was not content with the offer of his Guiana discovery but 
also sought service in the fleet with Admiral Howard, for he was 
one “ who would purchase her majestie’s favor with what labor 
or peril soever.” * Ralegh was determined to be restored. Does 


28 Works of Sir Walter Ralegh, ed. Birch (1751), 2. 140. 
2° Cecil Papers 5. 368. 81 Sidney Papers 1. 377. 
5° Ibid., pp. 444, 457, 472. 82 Cecil Papers 5. 477. 
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it not seem likely that Spenser, known for his loyalty to his 
patrons, should choose 1595 as an appropriate time for the pub- 
lication of Colin Clout? Possibly Ralegh himself suggested it. 
For in this poem we have Ralegh presented as the loyal servant 
of the Queen, and Elizabeth is pictured in her most gracious 
mood. The publication of Colin Clout in 1595 was in a sense 
propaganda for Ralegh. Its success can only be conjectured, 
for it took the sacking of Cadiz in 1596 to restore Ralegh to his 
former heights. 

There is also the possibility that Colin Clout received certain 
revisions and emendations before its publication, and here I 
suggest that the lines which refer to Ralegh in the poem (164- 
175 and 428-431) were changed before 1595: 


His song was all a lamentable lay, 

Of great vnkindnesse, and of vsage hard, 

Of Cynthia the Ladie of the sea, 

Which from her presence faultless him debard. 
And euer and anon with singults rife 

He cryed out, to make his vndersong 

Ah my loues queene, and goddesse of my life, 
Who shall me pittie, when thou doest me wrong? 
Then gan a gentle bony lasse to speake, 

That Marin hight, Right well he sure did plaine: 
That could great Cynthiaes sore displeasure breake, 
And moue to take him to her grace againe. 


and again: 


And there that shepheard of the Ocean is, 
That spends his wit in loues consuming smart: 
Full sweetly tempered is that Muse of his 
That can empierce a Princes mightie hart. 


I suggest that these lines have been altered to refer to The 
11th: and Last Booke of the Ocean to Scinthia instead of the 
Cynthia which Spenser saw at the time of the meeting in Ire- 
land in 1589.** 

This suggested revision seems plausible for several reasons. 
First, it is not illogical to look for further revisions in a poem in 


38 For reasons of clarity I shall hereafter refer to The 11th: and Last Booke of 
the Ocean to Scinthia as the Hatfield Poem since it is found in the Hatfield 
Manuscripts (Cecil Papers, 144); and by the title of Cynthia I shall refer to the ten 
books of The Ocean to Cynthia which Spenser describes in the Faerie Queene. 
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which known revisions exist. Second, the description of Ralegh’s 
poem in Colin Clout fits accurately the contents and tone of the 
Hatfield Poem and does not agree with the contemporary de- 
scriptions of the Cynthia poem. This statement is based upon 
the following facts: (a) No reference to Cynthia up to 1591 
indicates that it is a “lamentable lay,” but rather the con- 
trary—that it is a hymn of praise; (b) The Hatfield Poem 
applies closely to the events of Ralegh’s life in 1592, and the 
lines on Ralegh’s poem in Colin Clout also apply to the affairs 
of 1592 rather than to the disgrace of 1589, if that brief trip to 
Ireland can be termed a disgrace in comparison with the im- 
prisonment of 1592. 

In support of these contentions let us examine the following 
statements. Most commentators agree that the lines in Colin 
Clout (432-443) referring to Amyntas are addressed to Ferdi- 
nando Strange, Earl of Derby, who died April 16, 1594. He 
was the husband of Amaryllis who is undoubtedly Alice Spen- 
ser, who was married to the Earl of Derby. Todd believes that 
in Colin Clout Spenser, rebuked by Nash in his Supplication of 
Pierce Penniless (1592) for his failure to include Amyntas 
(Lord Strange) in his dedicatory sonnets to the Faerie Queene, 
is making amends by his lines in Colin Clout. 

Another possible revision occurs in the lines referring to 
Daniel’s Complaint of Rosamond and Sonnets to Delia, which 
he published in 1592. Spenser writes of Daniel as 


Appearing well in that well tuned song 
Which late he sung unto a scornful lass. 


A third revision occurs in the reference to Charillis, or Anne 
Spenser. One could scarcely infer from the following lines that 
the lady was a widow. 


Thrice happie do I hold thee noble swaine, 
The which art of so rich a spoile possest, 
And it embracing deare without disdaine, 
Has sole possession in so chaste a brest: 


Rather do they seem to indicate, if not a recent, certainly a 
very happy married state. Anne Spenser was widowed in 1589 
and was not married again until December, 1592, when the 
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“noble swaine” was Robert Sackville, afterward Lord 
Buckhurst. 

On what evidence, however, can we base the suggested revi- 
sion of lines 164-175 and 428-431 in Colin Clout? Spenser, as 
Colin, is describing the song which the Shepheard of the Ocean 
sang along the banks of the Mulla. He says it was a “ lament- 
able lay,” a song of the unkindness of Elizabeth who barred him 
from her presence; it is filled with sobs and complaints. This 
description does not fit the previous accounts of Ralegh’s poem 
Cynthia. 

All Spenser’s references before 1591 describe Ralegh’s poem 
as an unpublished poem in which “ faire Cinthia’s ” praise is 
shown as 

. . . Sweet verse 


In which a gracious servant pictured 
His Cynthia, his heavens fairest light. 


Harvey wrote on the margin of his Chaucer, “Sir Walter 
Ralegh’s Cynthia how fine and how sweet,” and the author of 
the Arte of English Poesie (1589) speaks of Ralegh’s “ vayne 
for ditte and amorous ode ” as “ most Lofty, insolent and pas- 
sionate.” This does not appear as a description of the poem 
mentioned in Colin Clout. 

But the description of Ralegh’s song in Colin Clout agrees 
with the Hatfield Poem. Here is a lament. Ralegh writes: 


But leave her praise, speak thou of naught but woe 
Write on the tale that Sorrow bids thee tell 

Strive to forget, and care no more to know 

Thy cares are known, by knowing those too well. 


He speaks as one distracted—he recalls her former kindness— 
he speaks of his undying devotion: 


But be it so, or not, th’ effects are past 
Her love hath end, my woe must ever last. 


He speaks, too, of the days when he with other shepherds sang 
her praise. Now he murmurs of his loss of influence: 


34T am indebted to Dr. E. A. Strathmann for this suggestion in his Critical 
Edition of Spenser’s Muiopotmos, MS Diss., 1930; in the Library of the Johns 
Hopkins University. 
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And those which then our Jelosye removed 
And others for our sakes then valued deere 
The on forgot the rest are deere beloved 
When all of ours douth strange or vilde apeere. 


His despair— 


But love was gonn, So would I, my life weare 
and 


Thou lookest for light in vayne, and stormes arise 
Shee sleaps thy death that erst thy danger sythed 
strive then no more bow down thy weery eyes 
eyes, which to all thes woes thy hart have guided 


His changed countenance— 


The sorrow worren face, the pensive minde 
The externall shews what may th’ internall bee. 


His last two cantos give some suggestion of the content of his 
earlier poetry in praise of Elizabeth. 


Divine in words, angellicall in voice 

That spring of joys, that flower of loves own setting 
The Idea remaining of those golden ages 

That beauty braving heavens... . 


But now, 


Such didst thou her long since describe, yet sighing . . . 
But what hath it availed thee so to write. 


This appears to be the poem which Svenser describes in Colin 
Clout. 

But why need these lines be a revision? The answer to this 
question lies in the fact that all evidence seems to point to the 
year 1592 for the composition of the Hatfield Poem or The 11th 
and last Booke of the Ocean to Scinthia. And this means that 
if Spenser is describing this poem in Colin Clout he is referring 
not to the Cynthia which Ralegh read to him in 1589, but to 
additional books written sometime during or shortly after 
Ralegh’s imprisonment, and which may have helped as Spenser 
says to “ empierce a Princes mightie hart.” 

The dating of the Hatfield Poem depends almost entirely on 
internal evidence. Miss Agnes Latham in her recent edition of 
Ralegh’s poems finds the bulk of evidence to indicate some time 
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in 1592 as the date of composition.** Mr. Stebbing believes that 
this book was “ written with the direct purpose of softening his 
Ralegh’s mistress’ obduracy.” *° 

In summarizing the arguments for dating this poem 1592 we 
find the following points: (a) The appearance of the name 
Belphoebe (271, 327) argues for a date after 1590. Belphoebe 
was coined by Spenser, from whom Ralegh probably took it. 
(b) Lines 120-1: 


Twelve yeares entire I wasted in this war 
Twelve yeares of my most happy younger dayes. 


Counting back twelve years from 1592-4 would bring this refer- 
ence to the years 1580-82, the period which marked the begin- 
ning of Ralegh’s rise in war and his struggle for power. (c) In 
lines 61-7 Ralegh writes of a voyage from which he is called 
back by the Queen. In 1592 the Queen called him back from 
the Panama expedition on which he had actually set sail. (d) 
Lines 327 to 340 indicate that a love affair was the cause of the 
Queen’s displeasure. (e) Elizabeth’s “estranged mind ” is the 
result of her “ holdinge in mind butt only [his] ofence ” (373) . 
This would indicate that some great offence had separated 
Ralegh and the Queen. The marriage to Elizabeth Throckmor- 
ton had exactly this effect. (f) Ralegh’s letter to Cecil of July 
15, 1592, written from the Tower, bears a striking resemblance 
in thought and language to lines 140-160 of the poem.” 

This appears to be the poem which Spenser describes in 
Colin Clout. Here is the lament; here are the sobs and “ sin- 
gults”. The description which Spenser and others give of 
Ralegh’s poem Cynthia could not be applied to the Hatfield 
Poem; on the other hand the description of Ralegh’s song which 
Spenser makes in Colin Clout could not be an accurate account 
of the Cynthia. The logical deduction would seem to be the 
one which I have suggested; i.e., that Spenser in Colin Clout 
is referring to the Hatfield Poem. 


35 A Latham, The Poems of Sir Walter Ralegh (1929), pp. 172-9. 

8° W. Stebbing, Sir Walter Raleigh, p. 75. For the complete history of the dating 
of the Hatfield Poem see Dr. Hannah’s introduction to The Poems of Raleigh and 
Wolton (1892 ed.), and the articles of Sir Edmund Gosse, The Athenaeum, January 
1886, pp. 32 and 66, as well as the work of Miss Latham and Mr. Stebbing. 

37 Edwards, Life 2. 51-2. Also Cecil Papers 4. 220. 
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In addition to this we find much in the poem which is remi- 
niscent of Ralegh’s letters in 1592: 


1. lines 153-156: 


And like a man distract, with trebell might 

bound in strong chaynes douth strive and rage in vayne 
till tired and breathless he is forst to rest 

fyndes by contention but increase of payne. 


This is reminiscent of Sir Arthur Gorge’s letter of July, 1592, 
to Cecil in which he describes Ralegh’s fight with his jailors.* 


2. lines 372-375: 


And have forgotten all thy past deservinge 
holdinge in minde butt only thyne offence 

and only now affecteth thy depravinge 

and thincks all vayne that pleadeth thy defence 


The tone of this is clearly the tone of Ralegh’s letter of August, 
1592, to Lord High Admiral Howard: “ But in the meanwhile 
the few mean actions of our own are utterly neglected.” * 


3. line 326: 


But love was gone, So would I, my life were 


The same note is repeated in the letter to Howard of August, 
1592: 


I only desire that I may be stayd no on houre from all the extreme- 
tye that either law or president can avowe and if that be to litle, 
would God it weare with al concluded that I might feed the lions, 
as I go by, to save labor. For the torment of mind cannot be 
greater.*° 


4. lines 448-449: 
What faythless friends, or deipe dissembled art 
present, to feede her most unkynde suspect 


Letter to Howard, August, 1592: “ There be a determina- 
cion to ruin mee.”** 


88 Tytler, Life, pp. 119-120. 

3° Edwards, Life 2. 54. 

40 Edwards, Life 2. 54. CSP, Domestic (1591-1594), p. 265, no. 181. 
“1 Ibid. 
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In summarizing the material we find that internal evidence 
points to events in Ralegh’s life which occurred in 1592, such as 
his recall from the Panama voyage and his great offence in 
marrying Elizabeth Throckmorton. No other event during the 
Queen’s life-time produced such a change in Ralegh’s career. 
In addition, his letters of 1592 reflect the same state of mind 
as the poem does. 

But how can we reconcile Spenser’s statement that in Colin 
Clout he is writing of things “ agreeing with truth and circum- 
stance,” his statement that Ralegh was “ faultlesse ” and that 
his song moved Cynthia “to take him to her grace againe ” 
with the facts of Ralegh’s life? Ralegh, it is true, had wounded 
Queen Elizabeth’s pride, perhaps her love, but he remained 
faithful to her and faultless in his loyalty. How much his song 
had to do in restoring him to favor we can never know. Her 
heart was softened to release him from the Tower; but she was 
slow in restoring him to his position of favorite. Is Spenser in 
a poetic guise interpreting Ralegh’s release from the Tower, 
even as he seems to be interpreting the same event in the story 
of Timias’ restoration to Belphoebe’s favor? 

Ambitious Ralegh seeking the power he once held was not 
content with a release from imprisonment. The records of the 
years between 1592 and 1595 show his constant efforts to re- 
gain the lost favor. The letters of his enemies show their dread 
of his success.** Nothing was too small for him to do; nothing 
too great for him to risk. He finally succeeds in getting the 
Queen to outfit two small ships and two pinnaces “to do her 
service by offending the King of Spain,” ** in 1594. And in 1595 
comes his great effort in the Guiana expedition. Loyal friend 
that he always was, Spenser paid his tribute to Ralegh at this 
time by publishing a poem which showed Ralegh in his worth- 
iest light and reminded a Queen of her past graciousness. It 
appears that Spenser revised his poem to make it serve his 
patron and be truly an expression of gratitude for “ favours and 
sundry good turnes ” showed to him. 

Thus I have sought to trace the story of the friendship of 
Spenser and Ralegh. We have seen it find expression in glow- 


*2 Thomas Birch, Memoirs of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth 1. 151. 
*8 CSP, Domestic, 1591-1594, Dec. 6, 1594, p. 567. 
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ing sonnets, in gracious compliments and in dignified letters, 
and subtle flattery. Less obvious perhaps, but just as true, we 
read the story of this friendship in the allegory of Timias in the 
Faerie Queene, an allegory in which the poet pays tribute to his 
patron’s finest qualities, and speaks firmly against his weak- 
nesses. And lastly, we find the complete and perfect tribute of 
a single poem, Colin Clouts Come Home Againe, which in its 
content and in its delayed publication expresses Spenser’s 
friendship for Ralegh the poet, and his gratitude to Ralegh his 
patron. This much we can discover, but some of the truth will 
forever remain concealed, for a poet such as Spenser touched 
all this with his magic, and after three hundred years we may 
have lost the key to hidden subtleties. 


Bryn Mawr College. 
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SIR WILLIAM DAVENANT AS AMERICAN COLONIZER 
By W. R. RicHarpson 


It is commonly known to literary historians that in 1650 Sir 
William Davenant was captured en route to America and im- 
prisoned for several years in the Tower; but the circumstances 
leading directly to the capture have remained hidden. Two of 
his biographers tell of the offices in the new world to which, 
prior to his departure, he had been appointed by the exiled 
Charles II. Dr. J. L. Hotson points out that in September, 
1649, Charles II issued a commission naming Davenant Treas- 
urer in Virginia,’ and Mr. K. Campbell mentions the issuance 
of a second commission from Charles, dated February 16, 1650, 
creating Davenant Lieutenant Governor of Maryland in place 
of Lord Baltimore, on account of Baltimore’s sympathy with 
the Parliamentarians.” 

The only account of the events leading to Davenant’s cap- 
ture, however, of which I am aware, is that in the Journal of 
the Jersey chronicler, Jean Chevalier.* Here in the Norman 
French dialect that prevailed in the 17th century in the island 
of Jersey, appears the story of Davenant’s important réle as 
one of the leaders of the unsuccessful expedition sent out by Sir 
George de Carteret from Jersey, May 3, 1650, to plant the 
colony of New Jersey on Smith Island in Chesapeake Bay. 

Chevalier writes that Davenant brought from France to 
Jersey for embarkation aboard Sir George’s ship “ fourteen or 
fifteen people, all craftsmen, whom he took with him, with their 
tools in order that they might labor at their trades.” John 
Aubrey in his anecdotal account of Davenant’s life differs from 


2 Historical Manuscripts Commission, Pepys Mss., p. 302; also cited by Dr. 
Hotson in Sir William Davenant and the Commonwealth Stage (a Harvard thesis, 
typed; Cambridge [Mass.], 1923), pp. 48-49, and used here with his kind permission. 

* This commission is reprinted in Narratives of Early Maryland (1910), p. 179. 
It is cited by K. Campbell, “ Notes on Davenant’s Life,” MLN 18 (1903). 236-9. 

5 Ed. Société Jersiaise (Jersey, c. 1906), pp. 799-804. The writer is indebted to 
several Jerseymen for their help: Dr. R. R. Marett, Rector of Exeter College, 
Oxford; Reginald Malet de Carteret, Seigneur of St. Ouen; Mr. Ralph Mollet, 
Bailiff’s Secretary; and especially to Mr. V. L. Clift for an independent translation 
of Chevalier’s account. 
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Chevalier in certain details, asserting that Davenant through 
the aid of the Queen-mother, Henrietta Maria, in residence in 
France, secured from Louis XIV permission to “ goe into the 
prisons and pick and choose. So when the poor damned 
wretches understood what the designe was, the[y] cryed uno ore 
—‘ Tout tisseran!’ i.e. We are all weavers! Will. [took] 36, as I 
remember. . . .” * There appears to be no way of determining 
whether Davenant’s colonists were all “ weavers” or “ crafts- 
men ” of various kinds, and whether there were “ 36 ” or “ four- 
teen or fifteen.” Moreover, neither Aubrey nor Chevalier men- 
tions Davenant’s commissions from Charles II. 

On May 4, the day following the departure of the colonists’ 
ship from Jersey, a Parliamentarian privateer overtook her in 
the Channel off Falmouth and subdued her without a struggle. 
The seizure of the boat yielded a rich prize for her captors, and 
served, moreover, to embarrass Sir George de Carteret, who, as 
staunch Royalist, had sheltered the exiled Charles II and who 
was one of the Commonwealth’s most active enemies. The prize 
included not only the ship itself with the supplies necessary for 
the establishment of a colony but also money and personal be- 
longings. According to Chevalier, there was aboard ship “ much 
silver money both for the Chevalier Davenant and for Sir 
George.” He adds, “ As for the passengers they were completely 
stripped, losing all they had; moreover, the Chevalier Dave- 
nant was disrobed, and his men. . . .” Immediately after the 
capture, the privateer convoyed the colonists to Falmouth, 
where some of them were freed, and then set sail with Sir 
George’s ship for the Isle of Wight; the vessels arrived there 
by May 15, 1650, and Davenant was imprisoned. Chevalier 
makes no further mention of Davenant. 


University of Rochester. 


* Brief Lives (Oxford, 1898) 1. 207. 
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THE BACKGROUND OF THE MINOR ENGLISH 
RENAISSANCE EPICS 


By Lewis F. Batu 


I 


In Mr. W. M. Dixon’s English Epic and Heroic Poetry * we 
find a typical judgment on the Elizabethan epic: namely, that 
none appeared, although the time was eminently propitious for 
their growth; or rather, runs the account, they appeared in a 
form hitherto unknown in literary annals—the chronicle play. 
Further along in the same chapter, there occurs a remark which 
cannot be passed over without comment: 


To extend the term “epic” to the strange Herculean toil of the 
Polyolbion might fairly be declared the final stroke, the coup de 
grace which deprives it of all meaning. If “a versified gazetteer,” 
even though a work of genius, be epic, there is an end to sense in 
literary criticism.” 


Such an attitude seems to be general and very few literary 
historians or critics are inclined to consider the longer poems 
of Drayton, Warner, Daniel, and others as epics. If they do 
condescend to use the term, they are usually careful enough to 
enclose it in quotation marks. It is my object in this article to 
show that such poems as Poly-Olbion, Albions England, and 
the Civill Warres should be regarded as epics on the basis of 
classical and Renaissance theory and practice, and that they 
were actually considered as such by the Elizabethans. 

With the “ regular ” epics like the Iliad, the Aeneid, and the 
later Italia Liberata dai Goti of Trissino we are not concerned 
except as a basis for comparison. What is often overlooked is 
the fact that contemporaneous with the great epics of antiquity 
there were other poems which did not conform with the so- 
called rules of Aristotle and imitated the spirit rather than the 
form of their models. As an example of the more liberal spirit 
in Latin criticism, Quintilian might be cited. He censures those 
who copy form alone and urges one to return again and again 


1In the “Channels of English Literature ” series, p. 172. 
3 Ibid., p. 185. 
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to a passage and reconsider it with care for it “ must not be 
committed to the memory for subsequent imitation while it is 
still in a crude state.” * Elsewhere he inclines toward a belief in 
inspiration in speaking of Plato, who, he says, “ mihi non homi- 
nis ingenio sed quodam Delphici videatur oraculo dei instinc- 
tus.” * The fact that he is here speaking of the training of the 
orator, primarily, does not detract from the broadness of his 
theories, nor invalidate his influence. The point is that Quin- 
tilian places the emphasis upon an absorption of the true es- 
sence of the model. From this position it is only one more step 
to the selection of the dominant feature of the original as a 
basis for imitation—the patriotic element of the epic, for 
instance. 

Even though the Greek and Roman critics failed to give due 
recognition to the patriotic aspects of epic poetry, these features 
were obvious in the poems themselves, and in Ennius and Virgil 
were dominant. The Annales of the former is one of the most 
interesting monuments. Based partly on legendary accounts, it 
attempted to recount the story of Rome from its founding to 
the author’s own day. It aimed to present Rome’s Trojan back- 
ground and her destiny as mistress of the world, all in a serious 
work of real magnitude. The work will not stand up under 
Aristotelian canons; it is not a complete, well-fused whole; it 
has a beginning and a middle, but no end. In short, it is a 
chronicle. But Ennius recognized his own kinship with Homer 
and so did his countrymen if we are to believe Horace who re- 
fers to him as, “ Ennius, et sapiens et fortis, et alter Homerus, 
Ut critici dicunt.” * 

The epic road, however, had been trod by others than Homer. 
In about the third century B. C. there was a considerable vogue 
for writing “ little epics ” dealing with local history, among the 
small towns and islands of Greece and also among the scattered 
communities of Italy. In the same century Livius Andronicus 
translated the Odyssey and a little later Naevius combined 
annals and poetry in his Bellum Punicum. In the next century 
we have Hostius’s Bellum Istricum, Furius Bibaculus’ Bellum 
Gallicum, and other minor epic compositions. The same com- 


® Inst. Orat. 10. 1. 19. 
* Ibid., 10. 1. 81. 
5 Epis. 2. 1. 50-1. See also Quintilian, Inst. Orat. 10. 1. 88. 
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bination of the annalist, the patriot, and the poet is present 
in all. 

The movement, of course, culminated in Virgil, who, scorning 
to copy Homer slavishly, or simply to versify the chronicles, 
gave permanent literary form to legendary history in his Aeneid. 
The poem exalts the ruler Augustus Caesar and the leading 
Roman families—the Sergii, the Memmii, and the Cluentii— 
glorifies the story of Rome’s Trojan ancestry, and is truly epic 
in every sense. Virgil differs from Homer in having placed the 
gods in the background of the action and in having dwelt prin- 
cipally upon the more refined and gentle attributes of the hero, 
the “ pius Aeneas,” in whom are centred the spirit of Rome and 
a philosophy of life. Both the patriotism and the philosophy 
are decidedly more obtrusive than in Homer. 

After Virgil there is a marked decadence in the epic. Ovid, 
in the first Christian century, is typical, his Metamorphoses 
being a mixture of mythology and history from the creation to 
the death of Caesar, whose ancestry is celebrated. Other signifi- 
cant figures are Lucan, Silius Italicus, and Statius, and much 
later, in the fourth century, Rutilius Namatianus, the author 
of the celebrated Itinerary. All these poems are decidedly loose 
in structure; they have no hero in the generally accepted sense; 
they emphasize strongly nationalistic features; and they usually 
(Ovid being a notable exception) prefer to rely upon authentic 
historical material for their subject matter. 


II 


The borrowings of phrase and incident by Spenser and his 
contemporaries from the Italians have been repeatedly stressed 
and are for the most part relatively easy to discover.® As for 
the pilferings from the Italian critical writers, it is another story. 
So many of the Italian critics plagiarized from one another that 
it is very difficult to establish a definite source for the English 
ideas. Furthermore as Gregory Smith warns,’ even when the 
English writers “ confess ” their source, they may be indicating 


®° See Mr. Edward G. Ainsworth, Jr., The ‘ Orlando Furioso’ ia English Literature 
before 1540, a Cornell Univ. Thesis (1929); also R. E. N. Dodge, “Spenser’s 
Imitations from Ariosto,” PMLA 12, pp. 151-204; and J. Schoembs, Ariosts Orlando 
Furioso in der Engl. Litt. des Zeitalters der Elizabeth, Soden, 1898. 

' Elizabethan Critical Essays, Introd., p. Ixxvii. 
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personal preference only, or perhaps a recent perusal of the 
alleged source without its having sunk very deeply into their 
critical system. Undoubtedly, too, such references were often 
made as a display of erudition. In any event, the general debt 
is clear and most of the Elizabethan criticism has its basis some- 
where among the Italians. Smith suggests that it would be the 
most natural procedure for the English to turn to the Italians 
since it was from the latter that “ they had drawn their formal 
experience, and in which the principles of the art of writing had 
already been fully discussed.” * From here he goes on to enu- 
merate examples of borrowing by Daniel, Sidney, Harington, 
and others from Minturno, Scaliger, Cintio, and Trissino. All 
this is significant, but the details seem never to have permeated 
the English practice very thoroughly. The Italian concern over 
the minor points of their native vocabulary and grammar and 
their minute elaboration of strict classical canon were, to a 
great degree, beyond the sphere of English interest. 

Out of the complicated maze of Italian epic theory, there 
emerge two discussions which have an important bearing upon 
the English poems: the problem of the unity of action, and the 
conception of the universality of the epic genre. The first of 
these questions is intimately connected with the disputes over 
the “ romanzi,” and particularly over the poems of Boiardo and 
Ariosto. The unity of action was insisted upon by Aristotle and 
likewise by most of the Italian critics with the exception of Cas- 
telvetro. One must remember, though, that there were almost 
as many varieties of “ unity ” as there were commentators. 

Castelvetro reverses the conventional order of importance, 
making the unities of time and place necessary, with that of 
action being simply an inevitable consequence of their ob- 
servance; however, this unity of action of his is of a different 
sort from what is usually understood by the term. In the ac- 
cepted sense, it is not unity at all. Even in the drama, where 
a narrower interpretation may be necessary because of the 
limitation of dramatic exigencies there must be two actions— 
that is, one principal and one secondary plot. But in the epic, 
where material conditions do not impose such limitation, there 
may be “ not only one action, but many and much longer ones, 


8 Ibid., p. 1xxxii. 
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which, however, have happened in different lands.” The epic 
permits multiplicity of action and may do whatever history 
does without blame. Poetry may narrate one action of a whole 
race, or many actions of a whole race, and even many actions 
of many men or of many races. On the other hand, although 
the plot of the epic does not of necessity comprise only one 
action of one person, the more nearly it does so, the clearer will 
be the demonstration of the skill of the poet. 

The opinion that poetry may be allowed to do anything that 
history may do is reminiscent of a passage in Julius Caesar 
Scaliger’s Poetics, in which he argues that Lucan was a true 
poet despite his historical manner.” Scaliger was sufficiently 
well known in England for his opinions to have immediate 
significance. 

Castelvetro’s concept of unity of action is interesting in refer- 
ence to the long and involved controversy over “epic and 
romance.” Boiardo’s romantic Orlando Innamorato (1495) was 
largely responsible for starting the trouble. Ariosto’s Orlando 
Furioso, continuing Boiardo’s story, made things worse, and 
then the storm broke to divide the critics into opposing camps. 
The fact is, both poems had been written before Aristotelianism 
had dominated Italian criticism, and so when it was found that 
they would not fit the rules the critics were faced with a di- 
lemma: whether, on the one hand, to stand by Aristotle; or, 
on the other, to admit that these romantic poems constituted 
a legitimate form of the heroic poem. 

According to Professor Spingarn,” the first able volunteer in 
the cause of the romances was Giraldi Cintio (Discorso Intorno 
al Comporre dei Romanzi, 1549). His defense maintains that 
Aristotle was unacquainted with the romance and that there- 
fore his rules did not apply; furthermore, that Italian literature 
differs fundamentally from Greek and consequently ought to 
follow its own development and not superimposed classical laws. 
He declares that it is the purpose of heroic poetry to instruct 
through the imitation of worthy deeds, and that there are three 


®See H. B. Charlton, Castelvetro’s Theory of Poetry, Manchester, 1913, chapter 
6, pp. 83-94. 

2° Poetices Libri Septem (editio quarta), 1607, 1. 2.11. For English translation 
see Professor F. M. Padelford, Select Translations from Scaliger’s Poetics, p. 17. 
11 Literary Criticism in the Renaissance, pp. 112 ff. 
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types of heroic poetry: first, the epic poem as treated in the 
Poetics of the Stagirite, imitating a single action of a single 
hero; second, the romantic poem, treating of numerous actions 
of various men; and finally, the biographical poem, relating the 
life of a single hero. 

Parts of this defense sound peculiarly like Daniel’s eloquent 
statement: 


Me thinks we should not so soone yeeld our consents captive to 
the authoritie of Antiquitie, unlesse we saw more reason: all our 
understandings are not to be built by the square of Greece and 
Italie. We are the children of nature as well as they, we are not so 
placed out of the way of judgement, but that the same Sunne of 
Discretion shineth upon us; we have our portion of the same 
vertues as well as of the same vices.!? 


When such deviations from Aristotle are countenanced, it 
will be seen that it is only one more step to justify the whole 
action of a whole race as a suitable subject for epic treatment. 
That Warner, Drayton, and Slatyer (Palae-albion) did write 
such poems should, then, appear less surprising. 

Pigna’s I Romanzi (1554) follows substantially the same 
lines as Cintio’s work, but differs in asserting that Ariosto really 
followed classic models and used Aristotle as a guide. Tasso’s 
Discorsi dell’ Arte Poetica (1556) maintains that in a poem 
two sorts of unity are possible, the simple unity of a chemical 
element or the more complicated or “ organic ” unity of a living 
being. He recommends following the latter type. In his re- 
marks explaining the Gerusalemme Liberata, Tasso took pains 
to justify imaginative literature by claiming his poem, as heroic 
poetry should, combined imitation and allegory, the first to 
delight, and the second to instruct; and then he proceeds to 
explain the allegory of his own work. This emphasis upon alle- 
gory is somewhat surprising. We know that Homer did not 
write in hidden symbols and that Virgil intended less symbolic 
interpretation than the Middle Ages thought he did. The Iliad, 
in common with the true primitive epic like Beowulf, does not 
rely upon allegory; hence Tasso’s insistence upon it is of two- 
fold significance. It helped to justify poetry as a learning, and 


124 Defence of Ryme, in Works, ed. Grosart, vol. 4, p. 46. In this and in all 
other quotations the Elizabethan spellings with i, j, u, and v have been normalized 
to conform with modern usage. 
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it indicates a changed emphasis upon the ingredients of heroic 
poetry. Later, in England, the all-important ingredient was to 
be the patriotic. 

Giangiorgio Trissino, whose Italia Liberata is one of the most 
uninspired performances ever to come to light, renders abject 
lip-service to Homer and to Aristotle, but even he cites Boc- 
caccio’s Decameron as an example of the unity of action, since 
he considers it sufficiently tied together by the artificial frame- 
work.’* From another point of view Trissino reflects one of the 
main Renaissance doctrines—the belief that heroic poetry must 
possess magnitude, that it was the most comprehensive and 
universal of all the genres. His plan to include in his Italia 
Liberata the story of the whole war may be viewed as a re- 
flection of the desire to create an atmosphere of epic magnitude, 
and his frequent digressions throughout the poem, describing 
the ancient arms and dress, as an attempt to re-create a com- 
plete picture of antiquity. His Poetics, too, is replete with the 
idea of epic comprehensiveness. 

Scaliger, distinguishing the divisions of poetry, writes: 


Antiquissimum, pastorale; proximum, comicum; e quo natum 
tragicum: mistum autem epicum, quod idcirco omnium est 
princeps, quia continet materias universas.’* 


Daniello emphasized the fact that the epic permitted the treat- 
ment of not only the deeds of men, but also the truths of God 
and nature. Spingarn cites Muzio’s lines on the vastness of 
design suitable for the epic poem: 

Il poema sovrano é una pittura 

De luniverso, e pero in sé comprende 

Ogni stilo, ogni forma, ogni ritratto.’® 
In this belief in the catholicity of subject-matter nearly all the 
Italians of the Cinquecento seem to concur. 

Anyone acquainted with English literary history can trace 

the way in which most of the “romanticisms” grew out of 
weaknesses inherent in the very heart of neo-classicism, and 


18 Trissino, Tutte le Opere, Verona, 1729, p. 97. See also Dr. R. C. Williams, 
The Theory of the Heroic Epic in Italian Criticism of the Sixteenth Century (Johns 
Hopkins Dissertation), 1917, pp. 14 and 21. 

14 Op. cit., 1. 2. 18. Quoted in part by Charlton, op. cit., p. 141. 

18 Spingarn, op. cit., p. 109. 
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how this in turn developed from the Renaissance. In a some- 
what similar way there emerged from the Aristotelian “ rules ” 
various liberal interpretations of unity and of the matter ad- 
missible into the epic. So disguised are many of these com- 
mentaries that their original is unrecognizable. I have remarked 
. on the entrance of allegory as an essential of heroic poetry in 
Tasso’s theory and the universally accepted opinion that the 
epic must deal with great things in the grand manner. Now if 
these points are kept clearly before us, we can see the bases for 
much of the form—or formlessness, if one prefers—of the Eliza- 
bethan epic. For in Poly-Olbion, for instance, we have a poem 
with the greatest scope and the largest action, a poem without 
a hero and emphasizing the historical and patriotic instead of 
the allegorical. 
Til 


If the Italians made a habit of importing their epic heroes, 
the French made up for it by their strong nationalistic leanings, 
crystallized in the Pleiad. This group, composed of Du Bellay, 
Ronsard, Baif, Belleau, Pontus de Thyard, Jodelle, and Daurat, 
is significant chiefly because of the first two mentioned; Du 
Bellay because of his Deffence et Illustration de la Langue 
Francoyse (1549), and Ronsard for his several treatises on the 
poetic art and the epic Franciade (1572). The Pleiad presents 
a curious mixture of a dependence upon the classic and Italian 
models and strong emphasis upon inspiration and originality. 
In other words, the real poet must condescend to studious 
application, but without the divine spark his efforts cannot 
succeed. 

Most of the theories of the Pleiad may be found in Du 
Bellay’s Deffence, a work which Lanson has called “ at once a 
pamphlet, a defense, and an art of poetry.” The first book is 
concerned primarily with theories of language. In a passage 
based upon Quintilian, the author pleads for the perfection 
of his native tongue, urges the accomplishment of this ideal 
through judicious imitation, and decries those 


qui sans penetrer aux plus cachées, et interieures parties de l’Aucteur 
qu’ilz se sont proposé, s’'adaptent seulement au premier Regard, et 
s’amusant a la beauté des Motz, perdent la force des choses.1® 


16 Ta Deffence et Illustration de la Langue Francoyse, ed. Em. Person, Paris, 1878, 
p. 72. See also M. Person’s note on this passage. 
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The second part of the work deals with poetic genres and 
with the character of the poet. Du Bellay exhorts poets to 
leave off writing insignificant jingles and to imitate the ancients. 
Finally, one who is suited for the task should write a “long 
Poéme Francoys.” We find that in chapters v-ix of the second 
book he gives explicit suggestions for its composition and that 
his most eloquent passages are on this subject. The author of 
such a project would have to be erudite, and he must not be 
discouraged by the magnitude of his task; he should go to the 
old French chronicles for his background. The completed work, 
says Bellay, would redound to one’s immortal glory and the 
honor of France, and would be a magnificent illustration of 
what the language could accomplish. It would, moreover, 
learnedly instruct and hence be of infinitely greater value than 
the popular amplification and paraphrasing of the romances to 
entertain young demoiselles. 

Of less intrinsic importance is the Art Poétique of Jacques 
Peletier du Mans, published in 1555. It is written in a spirit 
similar to that of the Deffence and many ideas are common to 
both it and Ronsard’s treatises. The first chapter or so deals 
with the antiquity and excellence of poetry, offers a comparison 
between the orator and the poet and finally declares that mere 
imitation is insufficient since the poet must be endowed by 
nature.’” Elsewhere the heroic poem is said to be the greatest 
of all the literary forms—the sea compared to which all other 
genres are as rivers that are lost in its immensity.** 

Du Bellay had declared with nationalistic fervor that he 
hoped for a French empire which would dominate the world, 
and for a language worthy of such an empire. The epic would 
be a step in the right direction. Now, what with all this theory 
and ambition, one might have expected numerous attempts 
toward an epic and perhaps one outstanding success, but Ron- 
sard was the only one of any reputation to try. There is little 
of originality in either the plan or the execution. Ronsard 
expressly remarks that he is like a bee in that he intends to go 
from flower to flower to collect honey for his hive. Accordingly 
one finds many passages plagiarized or paraphrased from the 

17 T’Art Poétique, ed. André Boulanger, Paris, 1930, in “Publications de la 


Faculté des Lettres de l'Université de Strasbourg,” pp. 96-7. 
18 Tbid., p. 194. 
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old epics.*® The work was ill-fitted to its audience, who were 
not sufficiently versed in Homer to recognize the ornaments 
culled from him, since their knowledge of “ Troie la Grande ” 
came from the romances. In short, the poem was too far re- 
moved from the gereral consciousness and too coldly learned 
to stir the ccmmo1 interest. Nor was there apparently the 
insatiable thirst for history that one finds among the Eliza- 
bethans, who devoured chronicles and mediocre historical poems 
with gusto. 

The French theory grew out of patriotic ambition, failed to 
concern itself deeply with allegory, re-emphasized the essential 
magnitude of the heroic poem, and declared for the necessity 
of solid literary and historical learning in those who would re- 
generate all poetry, but especially the epic. The one great effort 
fell short and we are led to catalogue it along with the Italia 
Liberata for its patchwork clothing in borrowed passages and 
its lack of true inspiration. Both Ronsard and Trissino adapted 
themselves to the first aspect of their models and, becoming 
lost in the beauties by the way, lost the force of things. 


IV 


There are to be found in England, as in fifteenth century 
Italy, opposing forces of classicism and liberalism, but in Eng- 
land the latter were unquestionably more pronounced. Empha- 
sis upon imitation of spirit rather than of bare forms is at least 
as old as Quintilian, was held by many all over Renaissance 
Europe, and was widespread in England. The ubiquitous desire 
to equal or excel the ancients is largely responsible for the at- 
tention given to the problem of imitation. The extreme hu- 
manists, of course, insisted that all composition should be done 
in Latin; others agreed that writing in the vernacular could best 
be perfected by following the example of Latin grammar. The 
forms of literature too, must be modeled after the classics, but 
the real differences of opinion become manifest when one ob- 
serves that there were numerous ideas as to what really con- 
stituted the best mode of imitation. Much of the humanistic 
doctrine is surprisingly liberal. 


1°E. Gandar, Ronsard Considéré comme Imitateur D’Homére et de Pindare, 
Metz, 1854, p. 19. 
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In Spain, Juan Luis Vives (1492-1540) expressed the ideal 
of the “ vera imitatio.” Unlike Erasmus and Sturm, he is en- 
thusiastic over the capabilities of his own vernacular; signifi- 
cantly he rebels against the older methods of teaching grammar 
which assumed that rules were inviolable and not simply helpful 
generalizations for the use of the student. Again, he feels that 
if an author is worthy to be read at all, he is worthy of being 
studied in his completeness. He recommends Lucan as one of 
the earliest poets for the student to learn. His idea of the end 
of rhetoric is strongly reminiscent of some of the suggestions 
of the Pleiad, notably the proposition that nature and practice 
are equally essential in an author. He maintains that the study 
of models is necessary and that true imitation tends to develop 
one’s individuality, not smother it. To imitate Cicero is to put 
oneself in his place. Cicero’s method and theme are to serve as 
guides, but they must be followed in one’s own manner. “ In 
this way,” he writes, “ you become acquainted with Ciceronian 
rhetoric, not by directly copying him, but by entering into his 
spirit.” *° 

Philip Melanchthon felt in common with Vives that the mere 
empty form of the Ciceronian oration was unimportant, warn- 
ing constantly against shallowness in copying externals alone, 
for those who do this really do not imitate, but plunder. They 
are the “servum pecus imatatorum” of Horace and deserve 
to be shown up like the crow in Aesop’s fable who dressed him- 
self up in strange feathers.” 

If we turn to the great German humanist, Johannes Sturm 
(1507-1589) , we discover the same breadth of outlook. He is 
more significant since his influence was far greater and came 
when many of the features of the later Renaissance were at 
work. Professor Laas, in an illuminating study,” has outlined 
the vital points in Sturm’s system. Imitators must not seize 
upon the outer form, or copy the skin only, so to speak; there 
must be apparent sap and strength as well: “ sanguis et venae 


2° William H. Woodward, Studies in Education during the Age of the Renaissance, 
Cambridge, 1906, pp. 180-210. See also a German translation from Vives on Imita- 
tion in the “ Padagogische Bibliothek,” vol. 16, Ausgewdhlte Padagogische Schriften, 
pp. 123-9. 

21 Dr. Karl Hartfelder, Philipp Melanchthon als Praeceptor Germaniae, in Monu- 
menta Germaniae Paedagogica, Berlin, 1889, p. 343. 
22 Ernst Laas, Die Paedagogik des Johannes Sturm, Berlin, 1872. 
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et nervi atque musculorum lacerti. Libera non servilis debet 
esse imitatio.” There must be “ vehemens et artificiosa animi 
applicatio.” His whole conception is as far as possible removed 
from the practice of the slavish herd of imitators. As Spingarn 
has remarked,” imitation gradually took on an almost esoteric 
meaning, and, as it came to be understood by most of the hu- 
manist educators, presents a striking contrast to the purely 
formal and uninspired concept of those like Vida, for whom the 
highest test of originality was no more than the clever trans- 
lation of classic passages. 

In England, Ascham wrote in The Scholemaster of imitation, 
but he inclines toward the stricter Ciceronians. One of the most 
valuable parts of the treatise is his compilation of those ancient 
and modern authors who had written on imitation, with his 
own comments upon them. This is really an annotated index 
which may have been used by those who wished to follow out 
the problem as a sort of reference, and many of the names, 
I suspect, became current in England through this source. 
Ascham mentions only Cicero, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Aris- 
totle, Plato, and Quintilian among the ancients; whereas the 
moderns are represented by Erasmus, Longolius, Budé, Me- 
lanchthon, Camerarius, Bembo, Sturm, and others. 

There is, however, an English tradition of liberalism in its 
own right from John Colet down. In some respects, Richard 
Mulcaster is the most significant of all English teachers and 
theorists, having been Spenser’s instructor and also the first 
Master of the Merchant Tailor’s School. In his Elementarie 
(1582) , he avows Plato, Aristotle, and Quintilian for his mas- 
ters. With the Renaissance enthusiasm for individuality, he 
recognizes that everyone is not suited for the same develop- 
ment, and accordingly he proposes in his teaching to take this 
idea into account—to develop differences rather than insist 
upon a set of standardizing rules. A concept of progress and 
patriotism in letters also find a place in his theory. With the 
devotion of Du Bellay he wrote: 


I love Rome, but London better, I favour Italie, but England 
more, I honour the Latin, but I worship the English. 


3 Op. cit., p. 181. 
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Sidney declared that poetry must not be forced, but rather 
it should gently lead. It has been seen that the humanistic 
“ vera imitatio ” contributed toward a very pronounced appre- 
ciation of originality. In Sidney the Platonic idea of inspiration, 
filtered through Bembo, Ficino and others, comes to the fore 
and unites with the former to stress the spiritual against the 
formal. This tendency eventually developed so far that the 
term “imitation ” came to be applied in a deprecatory sense, 
notably by Chapman in his criticism of Virgil. 

The early sixteenth century was little interested in poetry 
or in genres per se. If the critics speak of oratory and not of 
poetry, the fact need not disturb one, since from the time of 
Cicero at least, the two had been regarded as related profes- 
sions. Then too, the emphasis upon culture of language and 
purity of style served to divert attention away from the struc- 
ture of a work as a complete whole. 

It is a commonplace to observe that English literary criticism 
was late in developing. It is of little consequence whether the 
lack of organization contributed toward a distaste for authority 
or whether the dislike of authority precluded standardization— 
they were probably interactive, This deficiency, together with 
general ignorance, was undoubtedly a factor in the looseness of 
the epic structure, but it was only one among many causes. 
What criticism there was, concerned itself less with the epic 
than any other important genre, but there are two courses 
charted out by this criticism: namely, the emphasis upon his- 
tory as the sine qua non of the epic, and the laxity of rules of 
construction as a reason for dissimilarity to classical epics. 

The terms “ heroic” and “ epic” had meant the same thing 
to the Latins and Italians; now with the Elizabethans still 
another word becomes synonymous—“ historical.” The author 
of The Arte of English Poesie (1589) speaks of John Hardyng 
as “a Poet Epick or Historicall [who] handled himselfe well 
according to the time and maner of his subject.” ** In the same 
work, the section on the epic is devoted very largely to the 
historical aspect. Sidney, and Meres after him, apparently 
include under “ heroic” shorter poems on lofty and martial 
themes, and the former speaks of Xenophon’s account of the 


*4 Bk. 1, ch. 31; in Arber’s reprints, vol. 7, p. 76. 
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life of Cyrus as “ an absolute heroical Poem.” Meres euphuisti- 
cally remarks: “ As Homer and Vergil among the Greeks and 
Latins are the chief Heroic poets: so Spenser and Warner be 
our chief heroical makers.” Webbe’s Discourse makes only a 
perfunctory attempt to classify poetry into genres in our sense 
of the word at all. He simply points out that poetry is not de- 
barred from any matter and may be divided into three sorts: 
comical, tragical, and historical. The third division, says he, 
may comprise all the forms not included under the other two, 
and specifically the “ poeticall compyling of Chronicles.” 

An examination of the other English critics serves only to 
intensify the impression of a lack of literary theory, particu- 
larly as regards the epic, and this deficiency explains in part 
the formlessness of the epics and their acceptance as legitimate 
forms, but it is by no means the whole story. For the Eliza- 
bethans knew, first of all, the classical works at first hand and 
especially the Aeneid, and they were acquainted with the com- 
mentaries upon them by the Latin critics. They had completely 
digested Horace’s Ars Poetica. They knew a considerable por- 
tion of Italian criticism and the Italian poems; and Scaliger 
enjoyed a dictatorial reputation. They also had access to the 
Franciade, whose author was personally popular in England 
and had been received by the Queen. One must look further, 
then, than academic ignorance to explain fully the peculiar 
English development. 

If one turns from Webbe and Puttenham (?) to Harington, 
a different attitude becomes apparent. The latter’s Apologie, 
prefaced to his translation of Orlando Furioso (1591), is di- 
vided into three general discussions: poetry in general, the 
Orlando in particular, and the author’s translation. The first 
section accords closely with Sidney’s arguments as to the dig- 
nity and value of poetry, and partitions the epic into the com- 
ponents, allegory, history, and verse; each of which is explained 
in the notes following each canto. The most significant part of 
the essay is the second part, which justifies the Orlando as 
an epic by the touchstones of Aristotle and Virgil. Harington 
writes: 


Aristotle and the best censurers of Poesie would have the 
Epopeia, that is, the heroicall Poem, should ground on some his- 
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torie, and take some short time in the same to beautifie with his 
Poetrie. 


If it is true that Ariosto flies in the face of critical doctrine by 
breaking off narrations too abruptly and by digressing exces- 
sively in his own person, these are surely not to be held defects, 
but rather perfections, thinks Harington. And if a precedent is 
needed, he adds, then let one turn to Sidney’s Arcadia; or if 
one objects that neither Homer nor Virgil wrote thus, let him 
remember that “it is a sufficient defense to say, Ariosto doth 
it.” The same conviction is asserted in another statement: 

But now whereas some will say, Ariosto wanteth art, reducing all 
heroicall Poems unto the method of Homer and certaine precepts 
of Aristotle. For Homer I say, that which was commendable in 
him to write in that age, the times being changed, would be thought 
otherwise now, as we see both in phrase and in fashions the world 
growes more curious each day then other. 


So much for the touchstone of the Poetics. The comparison 
with Virgil is hardly less interesting. Harington observes that 
Ariosto has adhered to him more strictly than to any other 
pattern, and by way of proof points out such comparisons as 
parallel passages and situations. Aeneas, for instance, is loved 
by Dido; Rogero by Alcina. The Aeneid extols Aeneas as the 
progenitor of the sovereign Augustus, whereas the Orlando 
exalts Rogero in order to glorify the house of Este. 

Thus Harington in several respects may be considered as a 
summary of the leading theory and practice in England. He 
could easily have seen the Worthines of Wales and Albions 
England before publishing his own work, and may have been 
influenced by them as well as by the Orlando and the Italian 
apologists, Cintio, Pigna, and Torquato Tasso. His independ- 
ence, his sympathy for originality and at the same time for 
judicious imitation of the classics, and finally his division of 
the epic into the components history and allegory are all typical. 

It will be recalled that Webbe and Puttenham (?) agree with 
Tasso and Harington on this last point. This leads to an in- 
quiry as to why in the English poems one finds so much history 
and so little allegory; for with the exception of the Faerie 
Queene, none of the epics are allegorical at all. This fact is 
perhaps their most obvious characteristic. The solution lies, 
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I believe, in two considerations: the widespread trust in the 
value of history as instruction, and the patriotic background 
from 1530 to 1600. 

Neither of these requires much laboring. The conviction that 
one might best be instructed through historical example was of 
long standing. The Legenda Aurea, the De Casibus Virorum 
Illustrium of Boccaccio (current in England through Lydgate’s 
Fall of Princes) , Lydgate’s Troy Book, Occleve’s Regement of 
Princes, Gower’s preface to the Confessio Amantis, the Mirror 
for Magistrates, and Painter’s “'To the Reader ” of the Palace 
of Pleasure ** are merely a few of the outstanding works in a 
long line from the Middle Ages to Elizabeth. Even Cicero is 
cited by Painter for his belief that “reading of histories [is] a 
certain provocation and allurement to move men to learn 
experience.” 

Sir Thomas North, in the preface to his translation of Amyot’s 
version of Plutarch, declares that it is far better to see learning 
in the lives of noble men than to have virtue abstractly taught 
by philosophers, and that there is no profane study better than 
Plutarch, who has recounted the worthy actions of the greatest 
persons of the most famous nations of the world. Amyot, him- 
self, goes into greater detail along the same lines. 

Elyot is convinced of the benefits of history in molding the 
ideal governor, and recommends the reading of Silius Italicus 
and Lucan among others. 

Puttenham (?) argues that of the potential parts of the 
human mind, there is none except the reason and the will more 
essential to the active life than memory. Out of past experi- 
ences and a comparison of them with the present, one may 
chart a course for the future: 

For these regards the Poesie historicall is of all other next the 
divine most honorable and worthy, as well as for the common 
benefit as for the speciall comfort every man receiveth by it. No 
one thing in the world with more delectation reviving our spirits 
then to behold as it were in a glasse the lively image of our deare 
forefathers, their noble and vertuous maner of life, with other 
things autentike, which because we are not able otherwise to 


attaine to the knowledge of, by any of our sences, we apprehend 
them by memory, whereas the present time and things so swiftly 


*5 Ed. J. Jacobs, London, 1890, pp. 10-14. 
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passe away, as they give us no leasure almost to looke into them, 
and much lesse to know and consider of them throughly. 


This is the true prognostication, infinitely higher than the 
vain and deceitful arts of soothsayers and magicians, against 
whom Bacon railed,** and whom Spenser relegated to com- 
panionship with hags, centaurs, fiends, fools, and other interest- 
ing company.” 

Of course, not all the readers of ancient stories in the Renais- 
sance read to be instructed, nor did the compilers or authors 
always write primarily to teach. They usually talk as if they 
did, though, and doubtless an avowed combination of pleasure 
and learning would tend to increase the popularity of a book. 
Thus do Drayton, Warner, Daniel, and Slatyer leave no doubt 
whatever as to their didactic intent—and very little as to their 
sincerity. 

Thus far, history has been considered chiefly in its gen- 
eral application. Regarded thus, there is no distinction as to 
whether it relates of the English or of other nations. The fond- 
ness for native matter may be accounted for on the basis of 
the growing nationalism and the successful attempts of the 
Tudors to center attention upon the crown. There had been 
many historical works in both prose and verse in England, with 
a nationalistic bias from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle on down 
through Geoffrey of Monmouth and Layamon’s Brut and John 
Hardyng’s Chronicle. It appears signficant that none of these 
early authors make epic claims for their work—not even Hard- 
yng. That remained for Puttenham (?) todo. The explanation 
lies, I believe, in the fact that those of Hardyng’s day and 
earlier were little concerned over rivalling the classical litera- 
ture of Greece and Rome. The Elizabethans decidedly were so 
concerned; hence any comparison on epic grounds would be wel- 
come in order to swell the native canon, especially since Hard- 
yng was one of the precursors of the moderns—Churchyard and 
Warner. Similarly in Rome, Ennius had written the Annales, 
which was accepted as epic and praised by a nation at once 
patriotic and eager to emulate the older and culturally superior 
Greeks. 

Professor Comparetti has outlined Virgil’s position in rela- 


26“ Of Prophecies” (1625). °7 Faerie Queene 2. 9. 49-52. 
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tion to his time,”* showing how the civilization and society of 
Homer’s Greece and of Virgil’s Rome were fundamentally dif- 
ferent. It was the national aspects of the Aeneid which Virgil’s 
contemporaries looked upon with particular approbation. In 
studying to imitate Homer, he retained the outer form of his 
master, but changed the spirit to harmonize with the life and 
aspirations of his own day. The English epic writers discarded 
regular epic form and, writing for a comparable society, inter- 
preted history according to current politics. In so doing, they 
were following the example of the Roman poet. 

It would be useless to repeat here the almost endless list of 
original histories and compilations that the sixteenth century 
produced. These, together with the accounts of voyages and 
the geographical works in verse and prose bear impressive wit- 
ness as to the direction of a large share of the public’s reading 
tastes. The “ Society of Antiquaries ” demonstrates the interest 
of the learned in historical research. 

Of all the historical themes that were popular with the Eliza- 
bethans, two emerge predominant—the stories of British (as 
contrasted with Saxon) ancestry, and the final union of the 
houses of York and Lancaster. The former has been admirably 
discussed by Professor Greenlaw in his Studies in Spenser’s His- 
torical Allegory. British, and hence ultimately Trojan, origins 
were glorified since the Elizabethans looked upon the Tudors 
as derived from that ancient stock. Henry VII landing at Mil- 
ford Haven was Arthur come again from Avalon, the “ rex 
futurus.” And too, he was of the “consorted seed” of the 
Norman and Saxon blood, from which “ the crowne shall never 
passe away.” *° 

A third theme might be mentioned, namely, the nationalism 
of the established Church. Roman Catholicism and Spain were 
regarded as identical; the supremacy of one in England en- 
tailed the supremacy of the other, with oppression and martyr- 
dom. The continual fear of both, before and after the Armada, 
did much to weld Englishmen into a great and united power. 
Furthermore, historical research gained considerable impetus 
from the attempt to justify the Anglican Church as the true 


28 Vergil in the Middle Ages, tr. E. F. M. Benecke, London, 1895, pp. 3-14. 
2° William Warner, Albions England, 1602, 4. 22. p. 110. 
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Catholic Church. It was with this problem that the “ Society of 
Antiquaries ” was most vitally concerned from its inception. 
Not only was God on the side of the English banner against the 
Popish cross of the Armada, but history and tradition would 
prove that He always had been. 

Less spectacular, but almost equally signficant with his- 
torical interest are the travels about England to view the 
scenery and the resultant accounts, frequently in verse, which 
almost invariably united antiquity with landscape. Topographi- 
cal poetry is of ancient vintage.*° From the little epics of Greece, 
the descriptive passages of long poems like the Aeneid, and the 
constant personifications of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, the genre 
is represented in renaissance Italy by the Eridanus of Pontano, 
the Ad Villam Margellinam of Sannazzaro, the Syphilis of Fra- 
castoro, and others. Another source of topographical symbolism 
is pointed out in water-festivals, lord mayors’ shows, royal 
progresses, and masques of the late sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries. The best known early occurrences of the genre 
in England are Leland’s Cygnea Cantio, Camden’s De Con- 
nubia Tamis et Isis, and William Vallans’ A Tale of Two 
Swannes. It was in poems like these that Drayton found a 
framework suitable for clothing with patriotic and historical 
matter, and one, in fact, which had already been used for this 
very purpose, albeit in an incidental and minor fashion. 


V 


Lack of space renders it impossible to give a detailed analysis 
of the minor English epics. It seems clear that the authors of 
these poems, however, despite the loose form, did regard them 
as epics, and that contemporaries, lay and critic, accepted them 
as such. Certainly they had ample grounds. 

Thomas Churchyard’s Worthines of Wales (1587) at first 
sight is simply another topographical poem; it is a poem with- 
out hero or plot; it is episodic in structure. But it derives a 
unity from its avowed purpose, to eulogize the ruling house by 
praising its origin and history. 

®°See Topographical Poetry in England During the Renaissance, by Miss Hilda 


Taylor, abstracted in the University of Chicago Abstracts of Theses, “ Humanistic: 
Series,” vol. 5 (1926-7), pp. 493-7. 


6 
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Thus Gracious Lady [i. e., Elizabeth] under your Princely favour 
I have undertaken to set foorth a worke in the honour of Wales, 
where your highnes auncestors tooke name, and where your Majes- 
tie is as much loved and feared, as in any place of your highnesse 
dominion.** 


The author then suggests that the reader turn for himself to 
the chronicles and read of these ancestors. In a significant 
stanza he writes: 


Each Nation had, some writer in their daies 

For to advaunce, their Countrey to the Starres : 

Homer was one, who gave the Greekes great praise, 

And honord not, the Troyans for their warres. 

Livi among, the Romaines wrate right mitch, 

With rare renowne, his Countrey to enritch : 

And Pollidore, did ply the pen a pace, 

To blurre straunge Soyles, and yeeld the Romaines grace.** 


It should be noted that Homer, a poet, and Livy and Polydore, 
historians, are grouped together, thus indicating that Church- 
yard considered mainly the historical aspect of the Trojan 
stories. 

Caerleon is consciously recognized as a type of the great cities 
of the ancient world, long since celebrated in song and story: 


The fame of Troy is knowne each where, 
And to the Skyes doth mount. 


Both Athens, Theabes, and Carthage too 
We hold of great renowne: 

What then I pray you shall we doo, 

To poore Carleon Towne.** 


The epic intent of Warner’s Albions England is even clearer. 
Warner, following the order of the chronicles, built a poem 
which in many respects resembles Ovid’s Metamorphoses. The 
poem seems to have been intended to be complete in twelve 
books, in which form it was published in the fourth edition, of 
1596. By this time the history has been brought up to the 
thirty-ninth year of Elizabeth’s reign. The Trojans are said to 
be descended from the gods and related to the Old Testament 
patriarchs as well. Brute and his followers have colonized Eng- 


81 The Worthines of Wales, repr. Spenser Society, 1876, p. 4. 
*3 Ibid., p. 25. 
53 Tbid., p. 30. 
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land, but their descendants are expelled by the Saxons, and 
they in their turn by the Danes. Finally come the Normans, 
and when foreign invaders are wanting, there are the Wars of 
the Roses to rend the island. Britain, however, is felt to be 
under the guiding hand of Providence, who unites the jarring 
factions and leaves the country at last in the hands of its great, 
rightful sovereigns and in prosperity : 

So not with Yorke and Lancaster doth wonted enuie raigne, 

Nor can 4neas Off-springs now of Orphansie complaine. 

But that Cadwalladers Fore-doomes in Tuders should effect 

Was vnexpected, saue that God doth destinies direct. 


Our wrenmded Baalends healing hahinn, few thes thereo! ensew de: 
The factious Families vnite, the Tyrant was subdew’de, 
And thence the surname Tuder doth Plantagenet include.** 


Such is the real theme of the poem: Warner has recounted the 
whole history of a whole race. 

Warner takes great pains to identify native heroes and inci- 
dents with those of antiquity. This practice would lend dignity 
and heroic quality to the whole. Accordingly Voada (Boadi- 
cea) is likened to the queen of the Amazons; *° Vortigern’s pas- 
sion for Buerne of Denmark and the consequent warfare remind 
the author of the ravishing of Helen and the destruction of 
Troy ;** the civil wars against Richard II are declared to have 
been more savage affairs than either the struggles between 
Scylla and Marius or the battle of Pharsalia;** Henry V is 
called an “ Achilles”; ** the English voyagers endured 


In trewer perils, and more brave Achievements, than the Tailes 
(Of Jason and Ulysses of their fabled Sea-toyld Sailes.) *° 


Warner implies a similarity to Homer when in his preface 
“To the Reader,” he writes that he realizes that ““ Homer was 
slightly authorized in Greece,” and fears that his own work may 
not be widely admired. That he was unduly pessimistic is indi- 
cated by Francis Meres’ observation, 

As Homer and Virgil among the Greeks and Latins are the chief 
Heroic poets: so Spenser and Warner be our chief heroicall 
“ makers.” 

8* Albions England, 1602, pp. 164-6. 87 Ibid., p. 140. 


°° Ibid., p. 82. 8° Tbid., p. 148. 
°° Tbid., p. 126. 8° Ibid., pp. 271-2. 
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Anthony a Wood repeats Meres’ remark that “I have heard 
him termed of the best wits of both our Universities, our Eng- 
lish Homer.” 

Daniel’s Civill Warres is an outstanding example of the use 
of history in a heroic poem for purposes frankly didactic. Let 
it be carefully noted that the history is authentic and for the 
most part ungarnished. Like Warner, Daniel follows the chroni- 
cle method, observing chronological order. All this and a com- 
parable historical situation, he found in his model, Lucan’s 
Pharsalia. The Civill Warres is much more limited in scope 
than Albions England, being concerned with only one great 
action. It opens with a brief synopsis of the rulers from Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, but the story proper begins with Richard 
II on the throne. It continues through successive pictures of 
deposition, murder, conspiracy, and revolt to the victory of 
Edward and the re-establishment of the Yorkist line. The pur- 
pose is to paint the horrors of rebellion in such bloody colors 
that no one will dare to revolt again,*° for even the most unjust 
peace is to be preferred to the justest war. 

The poem remains incomplete, but was to have been con- 
tinued until the reign of Henry VII, the first of the Tudor dy- 
nasty, whose ascendency and national fortunes are, he thinks, 
one and the same. 

Epic breadth and dignity are secured by the sustained tone 
of high seriousness, the magnitude of the action, and by such 
minor devices as occasional extended similes and parallels be- 
tween modern and ancient, story. The most striking similes are 
those of the Colossus, the mastiff whelp, the owl, the inunda- 
tion, and the Libyan lion,“ in part garnered from Lucan. Dan- 
iel mentions Helen’s part in the Trojan war along with Henry 
VI’s French wife, who caused so much trouble in England; an 
English Pompey and Caesar were leaders in the fight at Tow- 
ton, which he thinks was a more stupendous conflict than 
Pharsalia. 

With Michael Drayton we come upon one of greater poetic 
genius, and one strongly affected by liberalism and Platonism. 
Contemptuous of the fine distinctions of some of the profes- 


*° See particularly 1. 1, 107; 2. 117; 3. 53-4; 6. 1-2; 7. 98; 8. 6. 
41 See 2.6, 11, 100; 3.4; 7. 96. 
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sional critics, he invariably contributed something new to his 
originals and was concerned more deeply with the infusion of 
the spirit than with copying the form of his model. The shorter 
poems, the Heroical Epistles, and the Legends all have epic 
characteristics, but the most interesting of Drayton’s poems is 
Poly-Olbion. 

Poly-Olbion unites the topographical poem and the epic. The 
title-page, Drayton’s introduction, and Selden’s foreword all 
speak of the work as both geography and history. The text 
bears this out. All Wales and England is included in the itiner- 
ary. Starting in Cornwall and the Channel Islands, the Muse 
proceeds along the southern tier of counties, works gradually 
northward into the Midlands, and finishes her journey in Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland. The geographical descriptions, as 
a rule, seem dull and uninspired in comparison with the histori- 
cal matter which, I believe with Professor Greenlaw,* gives the 
poem what vitality it possesses. Historical subjects had always 
attracted Drayton, he was well acquainted with the chronicles, 
and he was something of an antiquary in his own right, being a 
member of a learned society founded early in the seventeenth 
century. The spirit of sentimental primitivism was stronger in 
him than in any of the authors thus far considered, so it is not 
to be wondered at that the epic spirit pervading the work seems 
vastly of more account than the somewhat perfunctory 
topography. ‘ 

This point was recognized by contemporary men of letters. 
Drummond, Drayton’s intimate friend who aided him in find- 
ing a publisher, refers to it as the only epic, in his opinion, of 
which England has to be proud.** William Slatyer mentions 
Drayton as the English Virgil, in some commendatory verses 
to his own Palae-Albion. William Browne of Tavistock implies a 
comparison with Ovid, Virgil, and Homer.** George Wither 
speaks of the poem as “ heroic ” when he warns the author, 

Yet, overmuch presume not, that these Times, 
Will therefore value thy Heroick Rymes, 
According to their Merit.** 


‘2 Studies in Spenser's Historical Allegory, p. 31. 

“8 David Masson, Life of William Drummond, 1873, p. 84. 

*4«To My Honor’d Friend Mr. Drayton,” prefaced to the last twelve songs, 1622. 

45“ his Noble Friend, Michael Drayton, Esquire upon his Topo-chrono- 
graphicall Poeme,” in the 1622 ed. of Poly-Olbion. 
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The verse of the poem is alexandrine, which form had been 
recommended by Ronsard for the heroic poem, and which he 
considered to be the modern equivalent of the classical hexa- 
meter. Second, there is the purely external matter of great 
length, which is usually associated with the epic. Third, the 
poem is divided into songs or cantos. Fourth, the similes and 
catalogues are reminiscent of the epic poem. The former,*® 
while not particularly frequent, contribute to the lofty style 
which the decorum of the epic demands. The latter are numer- 
ous and elaborate. The catalogues of ships and the blazons of 
the shires in the Battaile of Agincourt were praised by Ben Jon- 
son as superior to similar ones in Homer, but as a matter of fact 
those in Poly-Olbion are still more striking. They range in style 
from the relatively simple lists of musical instruments (iv), 
waterfowl, fishes and land birds (xxv) to the much longer and 
fully descriptive catalogues of British kings after Brute (viii) , 
the blazons of the shires (xxiii), and the English warriors 
(xviii). In fact, the structure of the poem as a whole may be 
largely accounted for by the employment of this device; in 
several cases, whole songs are given over to it entirely. Song 
xix gives a résumé of all the English seamen, and song xxiv re- 
lates the deeds of the English Saints. Fifth, there are compari- 
sons between Britain and the classical world; for instance, 
Lemster (Leominster) wool is like the Golden Fleece, the in- 
vading Danes came like Greeks out of the Wooden Horse, and 
Salisbury fought at Harflew (Harfleur) like a god descending 
to the “ seige of high-rear’d Ilion.” *’ Finally, the poem is dedi- 
cated to the scion of the ruling Stuart family, Henry Prince of 
Wales, in 1613, and after his death to Prince Charles. 

Poly-Olbion takes all English history for its province. With 
the completeness of a chronicle it covers the entire field from 
Troy to modern times. Trojan ancestry, the nobility of the 
Britons, and the genealogy of the Tudors all recur again and 
again, but since James is now on the throne, Drayton goes a 
step further than Warner did. He accounts for the connection 
between the Britons, the Saxons, and the Scottish royal line in 
songs iv and v, and the union of all these with the Norman line. 

“° Note, for example in 1613: 12, pp. 201, 202; in 1622: 20, p. 43; 22, p. 47; 26, 


p. 117; 28, p. 146. 
“" These passages respectively: 7, p. 104; 12, p. 203; 18, p. 292. 
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Local beliefs, peculiarities, and legends are interwoven with 
the great national events. Corineus, Gogmagog, Merlin, Madoc, 
Joseph of Arimathea, and Robin Hood march side by side in 
the pageant of England’s greatness. Landscape and history con- 
join to produce an epic which answered to the spirit that in 
France had demanded “ un long poéme Frangoys,” to the Ital- 
ian belief that the epic was all-embracing, and to the English 
desire for a national background no less noble than that of 
Troy and Rome and to her conviction that her present rulers 
incarnated the ancient tradition. 

Aesthetically speaking, William Slatyer’s History of Great 
Britanie, or as he pleased to call it Palae-Albion, is anti-climax, 
but it represents so completely many of the tendencies pre- 
viously discussed that it is a fitting culmination for this study. 
The preface evidences an undiminished respect for the instruc- 
tive value of history and goes on to lament the fact that men 
have grown to prefer foreign stories to native ones : 

We better skill the warres of Troy and Thebes, with the Pharsa- 
lian fields, the halfe-feyned fights of Hercules, Achilles, Turnus, 
Hector, and Zneas, (I will not say of Amadis, Don Quizxot, and 
such like) then as Heroike, if not more warlike, and worthy to be 
renowned martiall spirits of our owne; Danes, Saxons, Romans, 
Normans, Brittons, and other noble Captaynes here at home; the 
great Britannicus Caesars, Cassivelane, Guider, Hengist, Arthur, 
Egbert, Rollo, Alfred, Marcia’s, Elfled’s, and their equalls, as truely 
glorious and worthy Wights, in this our Sea-encompast little Bryt- 
taine-World, as ever were those halfe-deified and Pagan-sainted 
Heroes, of whose acts Homer and Hesiods, the Mantuan and The- 
ban Poets layes, in that so famous and triumphant-wise resound ! 


In the defence of poetical history with which the second ode 
opens, he returns to the same theme and implies that he will 
emulate Ennius and Homer by recording the deeds of native 
heroes and the genealogy of the present race. 

Structurally the poem follows chronological order and is di- 
vided into the books or odes, entitled in order as follows: 
Samothes, Albion, Giants, Brute, Mulmutius, Caesar, Hengist, 
Sweno, Gulielmus, and Jacobus. It is dedicated to James in 
these verses which mark out the theme: 


Great Brytaines King, sprong from great’st wights ; 
Who claym’st just right, in all their rights, 
From Japhet’s sonnes first, comes thy Grace, 
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As all our Northerne peoples Race! 

And as for Albion his intrusion, 

And Cham-bred Giants fell confusion, 
Disclayme it. All the rest of them, 

That e’re wore Englands Diadem, 

Danes, Saxons, Brittish, Romans came, 
With Normans Armes and Teudor’s Name, 
Deriv’d to thee, whom Scotlands Throne 
With all her Iles, calls her deare owne. 


Thirty years earlier, Slatyer,; would probably have been num- 
bered among England’s literary leaders; as it was, his labors 
passed almost entirely unnoticed, and the present day does not 
find even his name listed in the Cambridge History of English 
Literature. 


CoNCLUSION 


In the Renaissance there are two main divergent types of 
epics. Obviously subject to correction, they may for con- 
venience be divided into “ formal ” and “ liberal.” The formal 
epics were based upon the form of Homer or Virgil and relied 
heavily upon neo-Aristotelian theories. They had a hero, some- 
times a type of Aeneas; they were nearly always allegorical ; 
their matter was legendary ; and there was much supernatural 
intervention. In all there was emphasis upon the construction 
of the story as such, for Aristotle had observed that the impor- 
tant thing was the fable, which should be neither too short nor 
too long, should have a beginning, middle, and end, and might 
relate things as they are, as they are reported to be, or as they 
ought to be. The action,’he thought, should be a complete 
whole. Horace preferred the epic poem to begin “in medias 
res.” All these “rules ” and traditions with many elaborations 
were current in Renaissance criticism. We may take Trissino, 
Tasso, Ronsard, and Blackmore as types of formal epic authors. 

Opposed to these, there is, particularly in England, a sort of 
epic with fundamentally different structural characteristics. 
These poems are unified by a theme instead of a hero; they 
depend upon history instead of allegory for their ethical in- 
struction, and mainly upon history which their authors con- 
sidered to be authentic; they are learned and nearly always ac- 
companied by annotations ; they are cumulative and frequently 
attempt to cover all English history in a single poem; they 
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never begin “ in medias res ” and usually follow the strict tem- 
poral order of the chronicles; they are sometimes combined 
with the form of another genre. 

As epics they are patriotic in intent, tracing the background 
of the present race and the ancestry of the ruling family. The 
British are generally upheld in preference to the Saxons, al- 
though all the racial components are recognized as possessing 
attributes of nobility. In the accession of the Tudors (and later, 
the Stuarts) , the throne is held to have returned to its rightful 
monarchs, the offspring of Troy, and to typify the union of pre- 
vious warring factions, particularly those of York and Lancas- 
ter. In this manner, history assumes a direct contemporary sig- 
nificance, comparable to that of the Aeneid in its exaltation of 
the emperor Augustus. There is a feeling that English heroes 
and events are no less remarkable than those of the ancient 
world as related by Homer, Ennius, or Virgil, and no opportu- 
nity is overlooked to point out the comparisons between them. 
In all these ways did Renaissance England reproduce the spirit 
of the Iliad and Aeneid, albeit in a different form. 

These peculiar deviations from normal epic practice have 
been accounted for in several ways: 


The classical background. 

The Renaissance critical background. 
The humanistic ideal of imitation. 

The taste for history. 

Native English critical theory. 
Platonism. 

The Renaissance spirit of independence. 
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